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O, never yet had ferryman 
A passenger so fair,— 

O, never had the sun shone on 

So strangely matched a pair, 


wa oa a ~ As wrinkled Phaon at the vars, 


es it 





am 2 And Venus smiling there. 
Drawing by G. Roux, Geneva, Switzeriand. ¢ 
— From The Dwarf of Mytilene, by S. H. M. Byers. 




















(See Ed. Comment.) 
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AFTERNOONS IN 


AND ABOUT GENOA. 


I. IN 


ITALY. 


By Mary B. WELCH. 


CAN only give you a glimpse of three 

characteristic features of Genoa—a 
palace, a church,agarden. As tothe city 
itself, it is built on the side of a high hill, 
and its streets run up and down in a most 
amazing tangle. Some of them are so 
narrow you can scarcely see the sky; 
some actually go up-stairs in a truly re- 
markable way ; some dive down stories 
below the main street. It is no uncom- 
mvn sight to see pack mules, small like 
our burros, picking their way up and 
down these stairs with that pathetic ex- 
pression of resignation so characteristic 
of their kind. Everything is old, crowded 
and inconvenient ; but the sky is bright, 
the air is soft, and the people are viva- 
cious and seemingly happy. There are 
comparatively few beggars in Genoa. 
The streets arecrowded with well-dressed, 
prosperous looking people, and the shops 
are filled with beautiful things. 

The weather, during our first week in 
Genoa, was superb, and we, like the rest, 
lived out of doors, wandering about the 
crooked, up-hill and down-dale streets. 
The houses are built of broken stone or 
rubble and are stuccoed, and as they are 
from five to nine stories high, one can im- 
agine how dark and gloomy they must be 
inside. The shops are, insome of the nar- 
rower streets, simply holes in the wall, 
many of them lighted only from the door. 
There are innumerable street venders 
and stalls, and all the common people 
seem to live in the street. The women 
knit, the children play and quarrel and 
eat and sleep there, the men saunter, and 
all chatter and pose and gesticulate like 
so many monkeys. 

But we must hasten to our palace or 
we shall not get out of the city before sun- 
down. Genoa isa city of palaces, some 


of them magnificent, all large and stately. 
We will go this afternoon to the Palazzo 
Rosso, or the Red Palace, and take a look 
at a few of the many fine pictures there. 
We can only glance at the portraits that 
line the walls. The best are by Rubens 
and Van Dyck. We will not stop long, 
even before Titian’s Philip II., of Spain, 
though its fame is world wide, because 
our time is short and we want to see 
Guido Reni’s St. Sebastian. This, to me, 
is the picture in the room —lI can see it 
now, the wonderful boy tied to a tree and 
pierced with arrows, the head uplifted, 
the eyes gazing heavenward, and the 
whole expression rapt and spiritual. So 
St. Stephen must have looked when the 
heavens opened and disclosed to his won- 
dering eyes his risen Lord waiting to wel- 
come him. Ah! there were painters in 
those days,— and there were also patrons. 
Then every nobleman had interest and 
pride in art and thought no expenditure 
too great to bring to his palace a master 
whose brush should immortalize both 
himself and his patron. But ignorance, 
oppression and suffering also existed in 
those days. We live in a better time. 
The leaven of the Gospel had only begun 
its work then, while now it is slowly but 
surely permeating the whole lump. But 
we forget the poverty and wretchedness 
of the masses as we study with enraptured 
eyes the accumulations of families that 
were able to gather the very flower and 
fruit of all that was exquisite in painting 
and sculpture. I began to realize this as 
we passed from the Palazzo Rosso to the 
Palazzo Bianca, or White Palace, owned 
by the same family as the Rosso— the 
famous Brignole-Sale — to see a loan col- 
lection there. Here were gathered many 
of the treasures of the Genoese nobility, 
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covering every department of art —fans 
and snuff-boxes of priceless value, minia- 
tures and watches, gold and silver plate 
old and beautiful, embroidery and laces 
and coins, even the court dresses of high- 
born beauties, as well as the ecclesiastical 
robes of titled priests, cardinals and 
popes, on which famous artists had 
wrought out their best designs. There 
were jewels also, of great value, and cruci- 
fixes bearing the image of our Lord, each 
one a masterpiece of skillful carving — in 
ivory, silver, ebony and pearl. There 
were cabinets, tables, sideboards and 
even a pulpit, carved with marvelous pa- 
tience and wondrous cunning. There 
were chests of china, exquisite in shape 
and coloring, and paintings innumerable, 
representing almost every school, and 
bearing the names of great masters. 

And now, let us take a walk and look 
down on all the palaces from the dome of 
one of the churches, Santa Maria, in Car- 
ignano. We climba high hill, then mount 
two hundred and forty-nine steps to the 


highest roof to get a view of the city, the 
sea and the surrounding country,— anda 
glorious view it is. The horses, as we 
see them in the street below, look like 
mice and the men like dwarfs, but the 
Mediterranean is more beautiful than 
ever and its shores are like the outlines of 
some enchanted land, and the hills in 
the distance are radiant with the same 
beauty that crowns the mountains about 
our Los Angeles when the afternoon sun 
shines on them. We look down on the 
roofs of the tallest houses, many feet be- 
low us. On each flat roof is a garden, 
with men and women working among the 
plants and children playing in and about 
the vine-covered bowers. It is a curious 
sight to see orange trees, yellow with 
fruit, growing on house-roofs high up 
among the steeples. 

The Church of San Lorenzo is one of 
the most interesting in Genoa. It was 
several generations building and its arch- 
itecture is rather mixed,— so say the 
critics; but the two magnificent lions 
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that lie on the right and left of the steps 
leading to the main entrance are modern 
enough to be very lifelike. The most 
wonderful things inside the church are 
the relics in the treasury. In the first 
place, we were shown a large green 
crystal bowl, richly decorated with silver, 
out of which, the priest told us, Christ 
and the Apostles ate the Paschal Lamb, 
and in which Joseph of Arimathea is said 
to have caught a few drops of blood at 
the crucifixion. It is enclosed in an im- 
mense silver receptacle, and guarded 
with reverent care. Did you ever hear 
that John the Baptist was cremated? He 
must have been, for we were shown a sil- 
ver casket containing his ashes! We saw 
the actual plate on which the daughter 
of Herodias carried his head to Herod! 
‘*A fac-simile?’’ I ventured to suggest. 
‘‘Non, non, madame,”’ indignantly re- 
plied the good priest. ‘‘It ees veritable, 
the real plate.’”’ A remarkable thing 
about the plate is that precisely in the 
center, in relief, is a picture of John. 


How do you suppose it got there? Then 
came a large gold cross, set thick with 
precious stones, containing a tiny frag- 
ment of the true cross, then the left arm 
of good Ste Ann, mother of the Virgin, 
and a lock of the Virgin’s hair. But the 
room is cold and gloomy and we will not 
linger among the old relics lest we should 
become too depressed by the fact that in 
the Nineteenth Century there are still 
many poor souls whose spiritual life is 
starving because it is fed on chaff like this. 

Come with me to Pegli, six miles from 
Genoa, to the Villa Pallavicini, and I will 
show you a genuine Italian garden, and 
then we will say good-bye to Genoa and 
hasten on to Rome. : 

We spend an entire afternoon in the 
garden surrounding the villa and enjoy 
every moment of it. No one is permitted 
to go about without a guide, as the 
grounds are very extensive and the walks 
form a labyrinth. They are laid out 
after the most formal and artificial manner 
of landscape gardening, with all sorts of 
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unexpected turns and some surprise cun- 
ningly contrived at every turn—here a 
marble temple, there a Chinese pagoda, 
on one side a Turkish mosque, on the 
other a Pompeian summer-house, and a 
little farther on a grotto. All the time 
the ground rises and, following the path, 
one gets frequent and lovely views of the 
outlying country, the sea, and Genoa in 
the distance. Following a broad path, 
easy of ascent, we find at the summit an 
exact fac-simile of the ruins of an old 
castle, apparently abandoned just after a 
destructive siege. We are fully repaid 
for climbing the winding, broken stone 
steps to the battlement above by the 
glorious view of land and sea that lies 
before us. On one side rise lofty hills, 
terraced to their very tops and covered 
with grape vines, with here and there a 
villa set in the midst of a beautiful garden. 
On the very sharpest point of the highest 
hill is a fine stone church —a pilgrimage 
church, the guide tells us. It looks as 
though a strong wind would surely blow 
it off into the valley below. On the other 
side roll the irridescent waters of the 
Mediterranean, the shore thick-set with 
villages at every curve, and Genoa rising 
above the waves, a very queen in her 
beauty. We understand as we have never 
before comprehended, the appropriate- 
ness of the title given her by those who 
love her —Za Superba. We take another 
path down the hill, past thick plantings 
of camellias just coming into bloom, rho- 
dodendrons, still in flower but past their 
first richness of color, pine trees, the 
growth of centuries, live oaks royal in 
height and proportions, and groves of 
Egyptian cherry trees, bearing in rich pro- 
fusion dark red berries much resembling 
the strawberry in size and shape, and 
white also with clusters of blossoms that 
remind usofthe Lily of the Valley. Orange 
trees are growing in every sunny expos- 
ure. Their dark green leaves and yellow 


fruit make a beautiful picture. whether 
trained high above us against a southern 
wall, or growing after their own sweet 
will in some warm nook open to the sun- 
shine below. 
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About half way down the hill, turning 
a sharp corner, we come unexpectedly 
upon a grotto. The guide lights a taper 
and we grope our way after him through 
a tunnel-like opening and quickly emerge 
into a spacious cavern hung thick with 
stalactites, and with here and there a 
peep through some half-concealed open- 
ing into the world outside. Following 
our guide with round-eyed wonder, we 
suddenly hear the sound of rippling water 
and soon after reach a subterranean lake 
of considerable proportions gliding be- 
tween pillars of stone rising from the 
water, or through galleries formed by 
immense stalactites pendent from the 
roof. Then, peering through the dim light 
into the open spaces beyond, we recog- 
nize the dip of oars, and to our amazement 
a beautiful gondola, the prow carved to 
simulate a swan with outstretched wings, 
draws up to a concealed landing place 
and we embark for a ride. The oarsman 
is old and wrinkled and bent, the water 
is dark, the place weird and dismal. ‘It 
is the river Styx,’’ I whisper, ‘‘and this 
is Charon. I hope heaven is on the other 
side.’’ Now pushing the boat away from 
pillar and stalactite with an iron shod 
staff, like an alpenstock, and now rowing 
where the space is broad enough, old 
Charon soon propels us into the heart of 
the lake. He then guides the boat to- 
ward a point where a ray of light gleams 
over the water and soon we glide from 
the somber gloom of the grotto into the 
brilliant sunshine upon the bosom of an- 
other lake. In the center stands a temple 


‘of Parian marble, enclosing a fine statue 


of Diana, her quiver slung on her back, 
while a circle of white marble mermaids 
stand guard outside. Moored in the lake 
near by is a boat so ornate in finish and 
decoration and so luxurious in all its ap- 
pointments, we ask what itis. ‘‘ For the 
Pallavicini,’’ said the guide. A graceful 
bridge spans the lake. In the centre is 
a swing and the unfortunate who chances 
to try it touches a hidden spring in the 
seat which opens a jet of water that pours 
a shower-bath over him. As we follow 
the path still farther down the hill we see 





























a merry-go-round, and a set of flying 
horses, and, all the way down, vistas are 
cut through, affording enchanting views. 


II. IN ROME. 


I was prepared to find St. Peter’s great, 
but at first I was disappointed. We 
walked about rather aimlessly for a time, 
guide-book in hand, then went to the 
center of the nave, stood still for many 
minutes looking forward to the altar and 
back to the door and then down as many 
aisles as were in view, and just let the 
effect grow. It began to take hold of me 
after a bit, and every time I went to St. 
Peter’s thereafter it became more and 
more impressive, both as a whole and in 
detail. We wandered quietly about, the 
entire morning, stopping to listen to the 
music in one of the chapels where high 
mass was being solemnized, and now to 
look at some tomb, or statue, or picture, 
and now just to drink in with increasing 
satisfaction the wonderful effect of the 
whole scene. It was the Feast of St. John 
the Evangelist, and large numbers of de- 
vout Romanists were worshiping at the 
different altars. They were distinctively 
the common people, as were the wor- 
shipers in every church we visited. Now, 
as in Christ’s day, it is the common people 
who hear the word gladly ; now as when 
St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called,’’—and 
I do not wonder that the toiling ones and 
the lonely hear gladly. This world has 
given them so little, and heaven offers 
them so much. 

We looked long at Canova’s lions lying 
at the base of the tomb of Clement XIIL., 
ove awake and on guard, the other asleep 
apparently after long watching. What 
power they suggest and what a vivid con- 
trast— the one awake to the very tip of 
his tail, the other asleep in every nerve 
and muscle, but each every inch a lion! 
There at the feet of the dead Pope they 
crouch, evolved by. Canova’s art from 
shapeless blocks of marble, and endowed 
by him with a quality of living majesty 
and force positively thrilling. Canova 
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will never be forgotten while these lions 
remain in St. Peter’s as a witness to his 
genius. Turning from the lions we 
walked to the bronze statue of St. Peter 
and tried to understand the lesson the 
Apostle teaches, as he sits with his right 
foot forward, its toes polished and worn 
by the kisses of generations of believers. 
The ugly figure, modeled, it is said, in 
the Thirteenth Century, speaks eloquently 
of the fact that religious faith ‘is a vital 
necessity of the soul, and also, it seems 
to me, that to the rank and file of igno- 
rant humanity who have no time to think 
but still must worship, something tangible 
is a stimulus to devotion. Let us not 
despise that in the poor peasant which 
comforts his soul when he kisses the toe 
of St. Peter, or gives him courage to drag 
on under his weary load of daily toil and 
want when he kneels at the altar before 
the uplifted host, though we give thanks 
that we have learned to seek our inspira- 
tion directly from its divine.source. 

From St. Peter’s to the Pope is an easy 
and natural transition ; therefore, next to 
the Vatican to see a Papal ceremony. 
We managed to get, through the kind- 
ness of Major Walker, a brother-in-law of 
James G. Blaine, and himself a Romanist, 
tickets to witness the progress of the 
Pope through the Sala Regia or Royal 
Hall into one of the numerous chapels in 
the Vatican to hold a Consistory at 
which several new-made cardinals were 
to be invested with their official hats and 
robes. The instructions on the ticket in- 
formed us that every woman must weara 
black dress and a veil and all men must 
appear in dress coats. A too knowing 
friend told my husband that a frock coat 
would do, and as the day was bitter cold 
and his dress coat was made to wear with 
a low-cut vest, he decided to risk so small 
an infringement of the rules. By the way, 
his ticket admitted him into the very in- 
ner penetralia, the chapel itself, so we 
were obliged to enter by separate doors, 
and did not meet again until after our re- 
turn to our hotel. My ticket passed me 
in at the royal staircase, or Scala Regia, 
and, following the throng, I, like every 
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one else, left my outer wraps in charge of 
a liveried servant in the corridor, and 
went on up the magnificent staircase bril- 
liant with lines of gorgeously dressed 
guards standing on either side. An im- 
posing functionary stood at the top of the 
stairs and indicated the door through 
which we were to enter the apartment 
where we should see the Pope on his way 
to the Consistory. The line of proces- 
sion was marked by double lines of Swiss 
Guards in the red and yellow uniform de- 
signed by Michael Angelo. The immense 
hall was already well filled, but we found 
standing room and settled ourselves as 
comfortably as possible until His Holi- 
ness should appear. We must have 
waited an hour, but the time passed 
quickly watching the people—a motley 
throng such as one sees nowhere except 
in Rome. There was the usual sprink- 
ling of Americans, English and every 
other nationality under the sun. Now we 
saw for the first time a fine representation 
of the ‘‘upper ten’’ of Rome. The men 
were in full dress and many of them wore 
handsome decorations, glittering with 
jewels, such as medals, or crosses, or 
other devices, held in place by colored 
ribbons. They were as a rule hand- 
some, with features clear-cut like 


cameos, and noble heads, worthy of the 
Cesars. They were accompanied by 
dark-eyed women whose expression and 
manner were unmistakably patrician. 
Groups of the various orders of priests 
and nuns and students, each with distinc- 
tive dress, one red, another white, others 
purple, or blue, or black, added color 
and variety to the scene. There was 
much passing to and fro of all sorts of 
sumptuously arrayed ecclesiastical or mil- 
itary dignitaries, and sometimes a sharp 
word of command was heard and for a 
moment there would be a breathless 
hush of eager expectancy, then the hum 
of voices would begin again and the rus- 
tle of restless movement. Finally I heard 
from every side, ‘‘Ecco! Ecco!’’ and, 
looking toward the scarlet curtain that 
hung before a door at the farther end of 
the hall, I beheld two huge fans of bril- 
liant whiteness, each snowy plume tipped 
with a peacock’s feather. Now a hoarse 
murmur was heard in the distance. It 
swelled to full volume —I could think of 
nothing but the roar of a mighty wind. 
‘**Long live the Pope ’’—‘‘ Long live His 
Holiness ’’—‘‘ Long live His Royal Might- 
iness ’’ were the cries that filled the air. 
They were taken up by every voice; 
handkerchiefs waved ; crosses, relics of 
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various kinds, rosaries innumerable,— all 
were held up to be blessed. Every one 
stood on tip-toe, except the extremely de- 
vout, who reverently knelt; and excite- 
ment, even awe, was written on every 
face. The enthusiasm was infectious. | 
could not withstand it myself and Iam a 


little ashamed to confess that, sincere 
protestant as I am, my handkerchief, too, 
was in the air, the tears were in my eyes, 
my heart was beating fast. 

Onward come the nodding plumes. No 
one now looks at gorgeously attired guard, 


or scarlet cardinal, or purple-robed 
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archbishop. The Pope is coming in his 
chair of state, borne on the shoulders 
of stout men, preceded by medieval 
halberdiers with battle-ax in hand, and 
followed by his guard. He is old and 
tremulous. and white. The pallor of 
death is on his face, but he smiles as the 
cheers rise to greet him, and stretches 
out his hand in blcssing, then sinks back 
in his chair apparently faint and sick, his 
lips moving as though in prayer for 
strength to smile upon and bless the 
waiting, cheering throng again. It is a 
moving sight, sad and pitiful beyond 
description,—the faint sweet smile, the 
patient endurance, the evident feebleness 
and suffering, in contrast with the royal 
pomp and ceremony, the homage of the 
people, and the huzzas that filled the air. 
For the time I cannot think of the re- 
ligious autocracy he stands for or its in- 
fluence on every nation it dominates ; I 
can only see the man, old and broken 
and feeble. In a mument more he has 
passed into the chapel beyond, and a 
new movement in the throng succeeds. 

‘** He will come again in another hour,”’ 
whispered an Englishwoman who had an 
excellent position on a bench near me. 
‘*We are going home, and if your party 
choose to wait you shall have our places.”’ 
We accept the kind offer and wait to see 
again the same procession, to hear the 
vivas, to look once more on the poor thin 
face, the flickering smile, the deadly pal- 
lor, the uplifted tremulous hand, and then 
we hurry home. 

I wondered if my husband would be 
there, and I could hardly wait to hear his 
story of the ceremonial of the inner room. 
But, alas ! not having worn his dress coat, 
he was refused admittance and had come 
directly home, nursing his wrath against 
the officious meddler who had assured 
him it was not necessary. But Major 
Walker again came to the rescue and a 
few days later gave him tickets for an- 
other ceremonial, the beatification of a 
new saint, so he finally saw the Pope in 
even more gorgeous array. 

The castle of St. Angelo is but a few 
blocks from St. Peter's and the Vatican, 


Our Ital- 
ian guide took us in charge upon our ar- 


on the same side of the Tiber. 


rival at the castle. He was an old man, 
fat, ugly, and with an indescribable ex- 
pression as though he had dined and 
supped on horrors and found them indi- 
gestible. He wore a cloak, of course — 
and, like all other Italians, he knew how 
to wear it. He was altogether the most 
remarkable thing about the castle, so you 
will pardon me if I speak of him in detail. 
We suspected before we got through with 
him that he was an escaped lunatic. 
Never on any tragic stage did actor rant 
or strut or rave with greater fury and 
abandon. When we entered any room 
where an execution or a murder had 
taken place, he fairly gloated over the 
dreadful details. He could not speak a 
word of English, but he never failed to 
make us understand the exact manner of 
the taking off, and disposition of the body. 
If the murder were by strangulation he 
simulated it to the last breath, accom- 
panying the final struggle with a frightful 
whistling sound that rings in my ears yet ; 
if beheading, an expressive gesture told 
the story. We could hardly get him away 
from the cell of Beatrice Cenci, he took 
such fiendish delight in showing us every 
incident of her life and suffering there. 
He laid himself down on her bed and 
made it clear to us that she slept there 
(O, shade of beautiful, unhappy Beatrice! ) 
by vigorous snores that made the echoes 
ring! That we might realize that at a 
certain table she was given her food, he 
chewed with 
He writhed and groaned to impress her 
tortures upon our horrified attention. He 


audible accompaniment. 


served up popes, authors, soldiers and 
artists in the same lugubrious style until 
we were fairly surfeited with tragedies. 
He took us everywhere. That we re- 
fused to follow and implored him by ges- 
tures to take us away from the scene of 
all this suffering to a pleasanter part of 
the castle made no whit of difference. 
He had us in his power. We could not 
find our way back without him. We 
must go where he chose to take us. The 
only way we tired him out at last was by 
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seeming perfectly insensible to his raving. 
As soon as he perceived he had exhausted 
our susceptibilities he was willing to lead 
us away from dungeons and cells and 
cruel oubliettes up the winding stairs into 
the blessed light of day. We emerged 
on the roof where a fine view of the city 
is to be seen, and waited there for the 
great black ball in the distance to drop, 
at which signal the cannon below boomed 
forth a notice to all the town that twelve 
o’clock had struck. We were prepared 
for what was coming, as our guide had 
pointed out the ball, showed us the can- 
non in the court below, and imitated its 
sound in the most realistic way. I am 
afraid that Castle St. Angelo brings the 
guide more forcibly to my mind than it 
does the history it stands for. Its story 
is almost the story of Rome. The orig- 
inal structure, the foundation of which 
still stands at the base of the present 
building, was finished 140 A. D. Hadrian 
built it for an Imperial tomb, and such in- 
deed it was tor many years; then the 
grave was rifled of its dead; what was 
meant for a last resting-place for de- 
parted greatness became a fortress, and 
has ever since remained a battle-ground 
for restless ambition and a center of busy 
lite. How to-day ever mocks the plans 
of yesterday, and proves each new morn- 
ing that man proposes and God disposes ! 
Shortly after our visit to St. Angelo 
came Epiphany and the procession of the 
Bambino at the church of Ara-Coeli. 
The Bambino is a wooden image of the 
Christ Child, of great antiquity and much 
revered by the common people. It 1s the 
chief treasure of this church, one of the 
oldest in Rome. It is reputed to have 
wrought wondrous miracles of healing 
and is fairly ablaze with jewels, the gifts 
of those who have, as they believe, been 
cured of various diseases by its miracu- 
lous power. At Christmas it is taken 
with imposing from the 
church treasury and placed in the arms of 
an image of the Virgin Mother in one of 
the chapels, where it until 


ceremonies 


remains 


Epiphany, when, with equally gorgeous 
ceremonial, it is returned to the treasury 
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to remain there until the following 
Christmas. 
We climbed the one hundred and 


twenty stone steps leading to the church 
and then turned to look back. I thought 
of Christ driving the money-changers 
from the temple and overturning the 
tables of those that sold doves. The steps 
and various platforms and all the piazza 
or square below were like a fair. There 
were all sorts of venders, each shouting 
his wares as only an Italian street-seller 
shout. Pictures of the Bambino, 

colored balloons, handkerchiefs, 
cravats, oranges and other fruits and 
matches were a few of the many things 
for sale. 
leading up to the Capitol, rich with statu- 
ary and richer still in historic association, 


can 
toys, 


On one side were the steps 


and‘below was the piazza, one moving 
mass of humanity. Cab drivers were 
calling for customers, elegant carriages 
with high-stepping horses whose gold and 
silver mounted harnesses gleamed in the 
sunshine near, beggars whined, 
imploring with outstretched hands a sou 
for the love of Mary, peasants laughed 
and chattered and gesticulated, their black 
eyes glowing like coals of fire under their 


stood 


finely arched eyebrows; children were 
darting about everywhere, climbing the 
steps or sitting down on them to rest, now 
under your feet, always in the way, but 
never quite trodden on, crying, laughing, 
begging, eating, tooting furiously on long 
tin trumpets, hugging pictures of the Bam- 
bino tight in their chubby arms. OO, the 
children — how many there are in Italy, 
how pretty they are, how ragged and 
dirty, what persistent and wheedling little 
beggars they are, how charming, how 
disagreeable, how pitiful ! 

We entered the church, where, throng- 
ing through the door and inside, we found 
the same struggling, restless crowd, and 
still the children were everywhere. The 
chapel, where the gorgeously decorated 
Bambino was exposed to view, held aloft 
by the Virgin Mother, was literally a bat- 
tle-ground of the innocents, for here the 
little ones pushed, pulled and fought for 
some coign of vantage whence they might 
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see the sacred image. Three or four had 
climbed into the holy water fount; they 
were astride of marble pillars and perched 
on the statues of departed saints. Their 
shrill voices could be heard framing vari- 
ous petitions to the wooden image, their 
little faces full of awe. There were also 
a number of crippled, sick children, their 
pathetic, moving lips evidently praying 
for relief from their infirmities. Christ, 
remembering His own childhood, must 
have looked down on them with pity. We 
worked our way toward tne high altar, 
where the vesper service was being sung, 
hoping to get near enough to the central 
aisle to command a good view of the pro- 
cession as it bore the Bambino back to 
its place of deposit in the church treas- 
ury. We were in the midst of a genuine 
Italian crowd. We managed to find foot- 
ing on the second step leading up to the 
chancel rail, and while we waited I 
watched the people. They were well 
worth watching. Each group was like a 
highly colored picture. At my left, seated 
at the base of a marble pillar, sat two old 
crones enjoying some delicious bit of 
gossip. How they talked, nodding ve- 
hemently now and then at some particu- 
larly spicy detail, using their hands as 
much as their tongues, and oblivious to 
their surroundings! Yonder in front of 
me stood a group of peasants, with gay 
petticoats and bright kerchiefs and white 
head-dresses. My husband touched my 
shoulder and whispered, ‘‘ How would 
you like to meet those two fellows on a 
dark night in alonelystreet?’’ I looked, 
and if appearances are not altogether de- 
ceitful, a brace of thorough-going des- 
peradoes stood in front of me. They were 
heavy-browed, black-eyed, swarthy men, 
dirty, scowling and ragged, yet pictur- 
esque withal, and handsome after their 
kind. Their shirts were partly open in 
front; they wore full circular cloaks, 
stained and weather-worn, partially draped 
over the left shoulder, but falling low 
enough in front to show their bronzed 
throats. I wondered why they were at 
church, and I also wondered whether 
they really were as bad as they looked. 
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Turning from these, my eyes next fell on 
a company of students in dark blue cas- 
socks with light blue trimmings, expres- 
sion serious and devout, faces rather 
heavy. Near by was a group of nuns, 
standing like statues, each with a rosary 
in hand; and next to them, in strongest 
possible contrast, stood an officer, his 
dark blue uniform bright with scarlet and 
silver trimmings, an orderly by his side. 
There were also plenty of Americans 
and English with their ‘‘ Baedekers’”’ 
under their arms, looking with all their 
eyes. 

Now the organ notes grow fainter and 
the chorus softer. A large blue banner 
appears in the side aisle ; priests in blue, 
each wearing a large medallion picture of 
the Bambino, move slowly after it ; small 
boys, each with a taper taller than him- 
self, come next; then a glistening silver 
banner ; more priests, this time in gray ; 
more tapers; companies of theological 
students from the different colleges of 
the propaganda, in blue, in scarlet, in pur- 
ple and in black, each with a huge wax 
candle, marches after. A hush has come 
over the whole expectant throng. The 
two old women have risen to their feet 
and are craning their necks like the rest 
of us. Ata signal a crash of music from 
a band in front bursts forth. Down the 
aisle marches the imposing procession, 
stepping like soldiers to the beat of drum 
and call of trumpet to the chapel where 
the Bambino stands in his mother’s arms. 
The image is removed, placed in the cen- 
ter of the procession ; and on it goes, out 
of the door, across the platform in front 
of the church, the Bambino held up for 
the adoration of the multitudes that 
crowd the steps and fill the piazza below, 
in at the opposite aisle to the altar, out 
again, following the same course to the 
center aisle, down to the altar, up the 
steps and behind the altar out of sight. 
And then we hurry out to get ahead of 
the rush. The sun is setting and the sky 
is brilliant with pink and purple, the air 
suffused with color ; then the glow fades, 
the street lamps are lighted, night has 
come, and we hasten home. 














The next religious ceremony we at- 
tended was quite a different affair, as you 
will see. We went, January 17th, to the 
church of Santa Anastasia to see the ani- 

-- mals blessed. This used to be done at 
the church of S. Antonio Abbate and was 
for many years a great day in Rome. 
Even the horses of the Pope, Prince 
Borghese and other Roman nobles were 
sent annually to San Antonio for a bless- 
ing. This was supposed to exempt them 
from accidents and disease for the ensu- 
ing year. It is no longer so generally 
observed, but the farmers and peasants 
still bring their domestic animals to the 
church. 

I have said nothing as yet about the 
beggars of Rome. It would take a week 
to tell you all I suffered at their hands. 
They were always with us and always a 
nuisance. This afternoon as usual they 
were out in force and when we arrived at 
the church the entrance was fairly block- 
aded by them. On either side of the 
door sat in a straight row on wooden 
chairs six Each had 
brought her work, each meant business. 
No matter how much their knitting or 
their gossip engaged them, let an Ameri- 
can or English woman approach, every 





beggar women. 
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hand was outstretched, every face length- 
ened and took on a mournful look of 
eager appeal, every voice assumed a pro- 


fessional whine. The animals came by 
ones and twos, few and far between, and 
the whole thing was indescribably dreary 
and absurd. A pair of horses, a donkey 
and a colt were all we waited to see. A 
priest stood in the door in full canonicals, 
an assistant by his side. The animal was 
brought before him. From the book in 
his hand he read rapidly in a humdrum 
way. He liberally sprinkled each animal 
with holy water, using a large asperge or 
sprinkler handed him by his assistant. 
Then a paper —a certificate promising 
health and prosperity to the brute I sup- 
pose — was handed the person bringing 
it, a coin was put into the hand of the 
assistant in exchange, and the mummery 
was over. The water seemed however 
to have an exhilirating effect on the colt. 
He was gayly decorated with ribbons, his 
tail being tied into a particularly brilliant 
knot, and as he turned he capered and 
kicked so vigorously the bystanders 
scattered to right and left and his leader 
had a hard time to hold him. 

At another time I will give our impres- 
sions of Naples and Vesuvius. 








ANOTHER SPRING. 


O THIS sweet hope in life I cling: 
i That the belated years may bring 
Somewhere, somehow, another Spring 
Unto my love, and let me sing 


In one my Memory and May— 


: All in one long, sweet lay, 
All in one long, long day — 
Then let me slip away 
As a fond lover in the night, 
With love upon my lips, and light 
Within my eyes, and sight 
Henceforth more beautiful and bright ! 


WAPELLO. 





Charles Blanchard. 
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A PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND. 


A STORY OF IDAHO. 


By Emma EDWARDS. 


GIRL leaned from her window in 

the vast wilderness of New York 

and thought of her far-away home in 
Idaho. She had a nest of a room 
perched high at the top of a gloomy, 
down-town boarding house, reached by 
long, winding flights of stairs,—just such 
a room, and with almost precisely the 
same surroundings as those of hundreds 
of other students in the great city. She 
would not have changed it, and yet, to 
her western sense of freedom, with its 
close environment it seemed as much a 
prison as does a cage to a captive wild 
bird. She had chosen it in preference to 
a pleasanter location, because of its near- 
ness to a certain well known conservatory 
of music, where, with passionate love for 
her art and with intense desire for suc- 
cess, she had studied for two years 
under the instruction of a crusty yet con- 
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scientious old German professor. She 
was mentally reviewing the past three 
years of her life as she stood dreamily 
looking out, her thoughts beginning at 
an evening when she had first heard a 
famous opera singer in the city of Salt 
Lake, and ending at this moment when 
she was—to herself at least—on the 
verge of a great triumph. She was an- 
nounced to sing that evening before a 
fashionable audience in C—— Hall. A 
member of a famous musical society, 
chancing to hear her one evening at a 
concert, had secured an introduction and 
engaged her for this occasion. He felt 
that she would be a great success. Her 
voice was wonderful ; but that was not 
all. There was something in her pres- 
ence as subtly alluring as in her voice. 
She was so naive, so maidenly, with that 
innocent uplifting of the eyes as she 
poured forth the rich, golden notes from 
her happy heart. She would be delight- 
ful to the blas amusement hunters, weary 
of stage effects — this white rose of a girl 
from — nowhere. 

As for Aléne, it was, in prospect, the 
supreme event of her life. She felt al- 
ready the sweet, exultant thrill of con- 
Scious power which would sway her and 
lift her far above the thoughts of those 
who listened. The faces in an audience 
she never saw. Some one had said of 
her, ‘“‘ She sings as if to the angels.”’ 

Aléne breathed a little, rapturous sigh 
as her hand lightly caressed her guitar. 
The fragrance of flowers, fair offerings 
to her genius, filled the room. Ah, life 
to her was very, very sweet! Her gaze 
took in for a moment the blue of thesky, 
the masses of gray and red masonry ris- 
ing to meet it, a slender church spire in 
the distance, and then, coming back, 
rested upon the Ailantus tree directly 
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opposite her window. Its leaves were 
rustling faintly in the summer air. Their 
motion seemed to communicate itself to 
her, for she shivered slightly as she looked. 
The tree was much to Aléne. She her- 
self hardly guessed how much until a 
breeze, stealing unawares upon it, tossed 
the slender branches upward in fragile 
terror, while every fluttering leaf turned 
silver white in the sun, then shook and 
shivered and whispered in tremulous, 
broken sighs until the rude wind died 
away. 

Two years ago this very month of 
June, she stood in the grove of aspens 
at Mineral Gulch and promised to be 
Jim Hadley’s wife. ‘‘Not now; when 
I come back, Jim,’’ she had answered, 
in response to his pleading that she give 
up this plan to go to New York-and 
study music. He had not meant to ask 
her so soon. The mine had not been 
yielding richly of late. The price of 
wool was low and the hard winter had 
hurt his flocks. It had not seemed the 
right thing for him to ask for her love 
when he could offer her but the lot of a 
poor man’s wife. Her suddenly avowed 
determination to go to New York pre- 
cipitated matters. Not for worlds would 
he let her leave until he had at least 
learned his fate. When he knew it, after 
the first glad rush of joy at finding his 
love returned, he grew masterful, and, 
forgetting possible and prospective pov- 
erty, demanded with tender, forceful 
pleading that she remain in the West 
and become his wife. Even had he re- 
membered his poverty, it is probable 
he would have mentally dashed the sug- 
gestion aside with the thought of his 
strong, right arm, his clear head, and 
that excellent faculty of his for ‘‘ getting 
on.’’ The world was before them, he 
would have argued to himself, and he 
had brain and nerve to cleave his way to 
fortune and position. Aléne should not 
suffer. The best God’s earth could yield 
should be hers as fast as he could win it 
for her. 

James Hadley gauged his power rightly. 
He was a native Idahoan, and a very dis- 


’ 


tinct type of his State. The son of a 
pioneer lawyer who had come to the 
Northwest from Illinois in ‘‘the early 
days,’’ and located at Mineral Gulch in 
time to take part in defending the set- 
tlers from the fierce raids of the Ban- 
nocks and Nez Perces, with the excep- 
tion of three years he had passed all his 
life in his native state. Those three 
years, dating from his eighteenth to his 
twenty-first birthday, were spent in coi- 
lege in San Francisco. On his return 
from college Hadley had taken charge 
of the mine at Mineral Gulch, had in- 
vested some money in sheep, and was 
soon making his way independently of his 
father. At twenty-seven he was elected 
as the representative from his county to 
serve in Idaho’s first State Legislature. 
He was the ‘youngest man’’ in that 
body, which held its session in Boise, the 
State Capital; and, because of an event 
occurring shortly before his election, he 
was the hero of the hour. 

This event was the saving of poor old 
Herrick Stoughton’s life during a terrific 
snow-storm in the Ruthburg country. It 
was an act of unusual heroism, under 
circumstances peculiarly perilous. The 
Idaho papers were full of the story. 
Aléne Wardner, returning to her home 
in Boise from her attendance at school in 
Salt Lake City, read it in the Idaho Zeg- 
islator and experienced a thrill of emo- 
tion, for the rescued man was her father’s 
faithful old servitor, the good, kindly 
creature who every year, as far back as 
she could remember, had brought her 
shining treasures from her father’s mine, 
pets from the mountains, nuts from the 
great, pine woods. Her admiration was 
deepened by a letter from her father, 
who knew Hadley well, which related 
the circumstances more fully. 

Samuel Wardner was one of the leading 
men of the town. He had large mining 
interests involved in measures likely to 
come before the legislature. His wife 
was a charming woman; his only daughter 
the daintier reflection of the mother. The 
Wardners kept open house that winter, as 
was the custom during legislative sessions. 
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The population of Boise was augmented 
by acontingent of eastern visitors look- 
ing for homes, or waiting for spring to 
come that the mines might be reached. 
It seemed as if that far northwestern lit- 
tle town had grown into a bustling east- 
ern city. The hotels were crowded. 
Every other door opened into a real estate 
office. Great yellow placards, displaying 
seven small representations of the evil 
one, were scattered profusely about town 
calling attention to the famous new cop- 
per mines at Seven Devils. Eastern 
speculators thronged the streets and 
stood in the lobby of the handsome sen- 
atechamber. The big new Congressional 
hotel and the quieter Inland were filled 
with members and their families. These 
overflowed into private boarding houses 
and the homes of friends. Men predom- 
inated, ten to one. The women vied 
with one another in efforts to entertain. 
As is the custom everywhere in the broad, 
free-hearted West, hospitality was lavish. 
There were also receptions, musicales, 
card parties and dancing parties until one 
wearied of their frequency. Every week 
a hop at one of the hotels, every four- 
teen days the inevitable Assembly Ball. 
Occasionally there was a stately banquet 





From a Painting by the Author. 


given by the president of the senate, the 
governor, or the speaker of the house, 
to the members of the legislature and 
theirfriends. There was, all too seldom, 
a concert or theatrical entertainment at 
Senna’s Opera House. Through it all, 
its life and center, the fairest of the fair 
faces about her, Jim Hadley saw Aléne. 
No crowned princess ever more royally 
ruled her realm than did this little north- 
western wild flower queen it over her 
circle. 

The young legislator never forgot the 
circumstances under which he first saw 
her. It was in the House. He had been 
arguing hotly against the proposed pas- 
sage of a bill for the annexing of the 
northern portion of one of the upper 
counties of the state to a county adjoin- 
ing. On one side were the rights of the 
people of the county to be divided ; on 
the other side the tricks and money-bags 
of the schemers. Hadley’s blue eyes 
flashed and his tall form towered above 
his colleagues as his defiant speech chal- 
lenged the honesty of the measure. The 
scorn in the clear sentences rang out like 
steel and cut like asword. He pleaded 
for the rights of those who had grown up 
with the soil, who were part of the state ; 








SCENE IN LONG VALLEY, IDAHO. 
Old Herrick on his Way from Boise to Mineral Gulch. 
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ENTRANCE TO JIM HADLEY’S 


its force and flesh and blood. He de- 
nounced the pirates who came into the 
country and absorbed its vitality, took 
from it its wealth, appropriated its emol- 
uments, and then left it to spend what 
they had gained in the East or in Europe. 
He claimed for the sons and daughters of 
the state their natural and rightful heri- 
tage. 

As Representative Hadley took his 
seat, a brilliant scarlet flower fell from the 
gallery above full upon his desk. He 
flashed his eyes upward barely in time to 
see a white hand withdrawn and a sweet, 
startled face lifted hastily from out the 
range of his vision. Time enough, how- 
ever, to note the beauty of the eyes, the 
red curves of the parted lips. <A face to 
remember to his dying day. He felt that 
but one face in all the world could mean 
to him what this one meant. He held 
the flower to his lips for one scarcely 
perceptible heart-beat before placing it 
away,—a movement so subtly adroit, so 
swift and light, that it was rendered al- 
most invisible to those about him. Only 
a woman could have seen and interpreted. 

More debate followed and Hadley fre- 
quently took the floor, speaking as no 
man in the house had yet spoken. A 
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‘* BUCKEYE.”’ 


natural orator, a brave thinker, he put 
his thoughts into strong, terse, eloquent 
sentences as his voice rang out like a 
clarion. The vigilance of those who had 
the interests of the state at heart, lulled 
to sleep by the charm of honeyed prom- 
ises, sprang into action under the light- 
ning of his impassioned sentences. 

The friends of the measure, seeing the 
strong wall of opposition rising before 
them, grew weak. Their leaders hesi- 
tated. Hotter and fiercer became the 
lorces of the opposing party. The ranks 
of the other wavered, broke, retreated 
precipitately and the bill was defeated. 
Then Hadley, his held 
high, his keen eyes flashing along the 
line of faces in the gallery, strode from 
the room and up the stairs ; but nowhere 
could the owner of those glorious eyes be 


James head 


seen. 

That evening he attended an Assem- 
bly ball. The scarlet flower gleamed in 
his buttonhole. He had hitherto declined 
all invitations of a social nature, devoting 
himself rigorously to his legislative duties. 
Even the whispered fascinations of the 
Aqua Club, so dear to every Boise bach- 
elor heart, had failed to win from him 
more than a passing notice. His pledge to 
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his constituents, he argued, demanded all 
his time and attention. He had kept him- 
self well in line with the men of his party, 
those sturdy senators and representatives 
who had served in so many territorial leg- 
islatures betore Idaho became a state. He 
had talked to Dewell about the bounda- 
ries of Washington county ; to Vanstetter 
and Black about the liquor tax ; to Shorp 
on the appropriation bill. He felt him- 
self grow strong and purposeful under 
the noble eloquence of Gray,— that tower 
of intellectual strength, of manly prob- 
ity and kingly honor, who was not spared 
to guide again another council of the 
state he had loved so well and served so 
faithfully. He had listened to Merwin as 
he laboriously explained his position in 
reference to the new state wagon road ; 
and he had let Robinson, the ‘‘ ten min- 
ute orator,’ “talk him blind’’ about 
Long Valley. He had not even looked 
at a girl with more than ordinary interest 
since he came to the Capital. It was 
more than a girl he searched for that 
night. It was the fulfillment of a boyish 
dream, the material realizatign of what 
had been to him for years an invisible 
presence. 

Finally he saw her. She came in lean- 
ing on the arm of her father and Hadley 
knew, as he had instinctively known that 
afternoon, that this was Aléne Wardner. 
A dainty, slender shape, shrouded in filmy 
black lace, caught high at the left side by 
a cluster of scarlet blossoms. The white 
arms and shoulders, devoid of ornament, 
gleamed like moonlight. Above was the 
sweet face with glorious eyes and tremu- 
lous, tender mouth, low, white brow and 
dark, clustering hair. He went directly 
toward her, his eyes upon her face. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Hadley. Aléne, 
let me introduce to you our representa- 
tive from L—— county. My daughter, 
Mr. Hadley. Entertain Mr. Hadley for 
one moment, my dear, while 1 speak to 
the Governor. Pardon me,” and in a 
moment the genial old gentleman was on 
his way across the hall. 

‘‘T have heard your name oftener than 
the name of any other woman in the 


world, Miss Wardner ; yet this is the first 
time I have ever seen your face —save 
once,’’ he ventured. 

The rose flashed up into her cheek and 
the dark eyes drooped. 

He inwardly cursed himself for a brute 
for having brought that look of distress 
into her face. ‘‘ You can hardly guess 
how often I have wished to see you, how 
often wondered what the real Aléne 
Wardner was like,’’ he hurriedon. ‘Let 
us be seated while I tell you how my ac- 
quaintance with your name and your im- 
aginary self began. The mine was 
named for you on the occasion of your 
birth, as I have since learned. But at 
that time I thought it was named fora 
fairy —a sprite of another existence than 
ours. It seemed to me the most beauti- 
ful name I had ever heard. It was from 
Couer d@’ Alene, was it not?’’ Longing 
to hear her voice, he thus compelled her 
to speak. 

‘* Yes,’’? she assented, and he bent to 
catch every tone of the soft, full voice. 
‘*My mother fancied the pretty French 
phrase and so I was called Aléne.’’ 

‘Heart of Aléne!’’ he repeated, trying 
to subdue the undercurrent of feeling in 
his voice. ‘‘ Heart of Aléne! When a 
child I knew your name as well as my 
own. It came about in this way. I was 
nearly seven when Herrick Stoughton 
came to your father’s old mine, the 
‘‘Happy Chance,”’ as general utility man 
around the camp. His marvelous tales 
of fairies and hobgoblins won my boyish 


-regard and found in me a firm believer. 


He came to Boise once or twice a year, 
as you know, to report the condition of 
the mine to your father. Once, on re- 
turning, he spread before my glowing 
vision a wonderful story of having met a 
real fairy princess during his journey and 
added that the mine across the gulch, 
lately opened by your father, was to be 
called after her. Later he nearly broke 
my childish heart by telling me that you 
had been carried away from your beauti- 
ful castle in Boise by a terrible goblin 
who, after hiding you in the gloomy re- 
cesses of the mine, had departed on a 
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journey of a hundred years duration. 
The new mine, worked by a strong force 
of men, had been made about as diffi- 
cult to traverse, with its intricate system 
of shafts, tunnels and chambers, as the 
older mines. But I was a fearless rover 
in those subterranean depths, and soon 
had the old man delightedly following 
and urging me on, as with staff in hand I 
went from drift to drift, from chamber to 
chamber, peering into crevices, thrusting 
my arm as far as it would reach into tiny, 
white-walled caves, worn into curious 
shapes by the slow falling of water for 
years, and straining my eyes in the dark- 
ness to catch a first glimpse of you, as I 
called, ‘Aléne! Aléne Wardner! where 
are you ?’— But I am wearying you, Miss 
Wardner!”’ 

‘Oh no!” she responded. ‘‘I.am 
much interested. Please tell me more.” 

‘*T will tell you then,”’ he said, his eyes 
looking deep into her own, ‘‘ what Her- 
rick told me,—that some day, some day 
surely I would find Aléne Wardner ; but 
that the time of my finding her, whether 
as a young man or as an old, gray-haired 
and infirm pilgrim, depended entirely 
upon my manner of life. For every day 
well spent, for every good deed done, I 
was one day nearer her. But for every 
misspent day, for every deed not in ac- 
cordance with Herrick’s code of right,— 
and it was a strict code,—I was one day 
off in my quest. It was a strong factor 
in influencing me toward the right. I 
can’t lay claim to very much goodness as 
goodness goes. But you will pardon me 
if I tell you that, next to my mother’s guid- 
ance, your name was a talisman which 
kept me from many dangers. With that 
bit of superstition from which no nature 
is entirely free, I felt that I would never 
meet you unless I kept myself worthy of 
your good opinion. I know now that I 
am not worthy. As a child I was your 
knight seeking to free you, a captive 
princess, from the evil enchantment 
which held you in the mine. I wear 
your color,’’ lightly indicating the flower 
in his coat, ‘‘ and am your faithful knight.”’ 

The beautiful eyes drooped swiftly. 


He longed to kiss the dark lashes as one 
would a child’s to see them open. 

‘* May I put my name down for the first 
waltz, Miss Wardner,’’ chimed Lieuten- 
ant Soule’s joyous voice, as that dapper, 
blue-uniformed personage made his ap- 
pearance. 

‘“‘ The first waltz, unfortunately for you, 
is mine, Soule,”’ interposed Hadley, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I neglected to inscribe my name 
on Miss Wardner’s program, but I will do 
it now,’’ coolly suiting the action to the 
word. 

‘The second then! Thank you. Had- 
ley, youalways were a lucky dog !’’ And 
the gallant little lieutenant was off to seek 
another partner. 

‘Forgive me,’’ murmured Hadley. “I 
could not help it.’’ 

‘*T forgive you,’’ said Aléne ; then, hes- 
itating a little, ‘‘shall I also forgive you 
for appropriating the flower which fell 
from my dress as I leaned over the gal- 
lery railing this afternoon?” 

Hadley was dumb with surprise and 
mortification. ‘‘ Pardon me, Miss Ward- 
ner,’’ he said humbly, his honest blue eyes 
looking into hers, ‘‘ I have been very pre- 
sumptuous. Must—must I return it?’’ 
His hand lifted. ‘‘Or may I keep it in 
token of your forgiveness ?”’ 

‘*T had not meant to forgive you,”’ said 
Aléne, ‘‘ but— you may keep it.” 

That was the beginning. They met of- 
ten after that. Hadley was as openly de- 
voted in his attentions, with that extreme 
honesty and blunt audacity characteristic 
of the Western suitor, as Aléne would 
permit. Suddenly he was called away 
with hardly an opportunity to make his 
adieux. He would see her soon, how- 
ever, for she expected to visit the Great 
Payette Lakes with a gay party in June, 
stopping on their return at her father’s 
mine in Mineral Gulch. ‘They did so, 
and the little mining camp was in gala 
attire to receive its visitors. The ‘‘ Aléne 
Wardner ”’ was one of the best silver pro- 
ducing mines in the district. 

Jim Hadley’s ‘‘ Buckeye’’ and the 
‘*Great Seal’’ had hitherto been very 
rich, but were not yielding as well of late 
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as Jim had hoped. The fact was apparent 
that the ‘‘ Buckeye’’ was losing ground. 
Hadley grew anxious. Then came Aléne’s 
sudden desire to go to New York to study 
music with a friend who had been her guest 
during the winter. She had always loved 
music and lately it had grown, under the 
influence of Harriet Burgess’ womanly 
genius, into a veritable passion. None of 
Jim’s tender pleading could move her. 

“Let me try,’’ she said. ‘‘ Only let 
metry. It is my one talent. How can 
I bury it? How could I live, feeling I 
had lost it? I learned a little from the 
Sisters at St. Angelica’s in Salt Lake. 
But so little! Something within me cries 
for more. Only let me try, Jim, and then 
I will come back and be your wife.”’ 

The breeze stirred the aspen leaves 
above them. They shivered and shook 
in that tremulous, inconsequent manner 
which has given the aspen such a halo of 
mystery. ‘‘They are whispering about 
us,’’ said Jim. ‘‘They remember how 
years ago I called through the mine, 
‘Aléne ! Aléne Wardner, where are you ?’ 
They remember how my heart called you 
the other day, and how they laughed for 
very joy when they heard your promise ! 
They hear my heart calling again to your 
own, my sweet, and you will not come! 
Listen! they are saying to themselves 
that you will go away, far from the ‘Gem 
of the Mountains’ and its peace and quiet 
and beauty, far from your lover and home 
into the mad rush of New York — and be 
lost to me!”’ 


She looked up as if to speak, and then | 


her head drooped again, as he held her 
closer. ‘‘Aléne, darling, listen to the 
aspens now. They are saying you will 
go away to the great city and men will 
bow before your beauty, and women will 
use your voice to gladden their parlors, 
and your Idaho home will be forgotten 
and James Hadley will have no place in 
your memory. Stay, Aléne, stay!’’ 

She raised her head. ‘‘I cannot, Jim; 
I cannot stay ; but I will come back soon. 
I promise —I promise !”’ 

‘Promise you will stay, love,’’ he per- 
sisted. 


‘*T must go,’’ she reiterated. ‘‘A voice 
seems always calling me, and I must 
obey it.”’ 

“You will never come back, Aléne. 
Something in my heart says so.”’ 

“*T will!’’ she cried, in tears. ‘‘I will. 
Only a year, Jim, and I will come back 
and marry you. And I will be so true! 
You believe me, don’t you, Jim?”’ she 
queried anxiously, her dark eyes full of 
truth, womanly faith in him and herself 
written on her earnest face as she spoke. 

‘“*T believe you will try to do whatever 
you promise, Aléne ; but you cannot keep 
your promise. Fate will be stronger than 
your power to be true. Do not forsake 
me, my sweet! What will become of me 
should you forget me? Many a better 
man goes down like a ship at sea because 
of the woman he loves. Stay, Aléne. 
Be my wife! Then some day we can go 
to New York together and you shall study 
for years if you like.’’ He held her to 
him as if he could never unclasp his arms. 
All about them floated the whispering 
doubts, the tremulous sighs of the aspen 
leaves. 

Then the leaves fluttered into a sem- 
blance of silence and she spoke. ‘‘I can- 
not, Jim. I simply cannot. I must go 
now; I could not study after I married 
you as I can now. But I will be as true 
to you as if I were with you every day ; 
and whenever I hear the wind rustling 
the leaves of a tree, I will remember the 
aspens at Mineral Gulch — our tree, Jim,”’ 
very tenderly, ‘‘and it will remind me of 
my promise.”’ 

He lifted his head, bent low to catch 
her words. She clung to him, gazing up 
into the drawn face, seeing the anguish 
in his eyes. He looked down upon her 


‘ with wide, troubled gaze. ‘‘ Listen!’ he 


said gently and quietly. 

Oh, the eerie sobs and cries of the elfin 
aspen leaves! The wailing sighs from 
myriads of shadowy voices! She fancied 
she saw the wringing of tiny hands, the 
waving of diminutive arms and every- 
where floating, silvery hair and shimmer 
and sheen of fleece-like drapery. Not a 
breath of air seemed astir—only that 
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strange, tremulous protest; only the re- 
flection of Hadley’s agony. 

‘*I cannot bear it! I must go, Jim. 
Good-bye !”’ 

One long kiss on lips and eyes and 
brow, one long clasp as if he were giving 
her to the grave—and Hadley stood 
alone. Only the aspens and the moon to 
witness the bowed head and hear that 
cry of the heart — Aléne ! Aléne Wardner 
where are you?’’ The spring trickled over 
its pebbly path at his feet and sobbed itself 
to sleep in the grass. The black mouth of 
the mine yawned overhead and down its 
long corridors and into its still chambers 
was borne the same cry of the heart — 
‘‘Aléne! Aléne Wardner where are you?”’ 

It was that night of nights of which she 
was thinking as, looking out from the 
window her eyes rested on the Ailantus 
tree. She recalled the painful circum- 
stance that, after returning from Mineral 
Gulch, her friend had been compelled to 
leave suddenly for New York; and, 
rather than wait to see Jim and by delay- 
ing have to travel alone, she had accom- 
panied her withcut bidding him farewell. 
“‘T will remain only a few months—a 
year at the most,’’ she had written him, 
and he, reading the words that told him 
she was really gone, felt as if some one 
had dealt him a mighty blow. 

Aléne honestly believed her own words. 
She had not yet tasted the fascination of 
study amid the fostering, stimulating in- 
fluence of a great artistic center. Hadley 
sighed and put the letter away. ‘‘She 
will never come back,’’ he told himself 
again and again. He worked on in the 
mine, failing to find the silver he sought, 
seeing the discouragement of his men 
and his own faith dying day by day. 

**Don’t work so hard, old fellow,’ 
said Atkinson, his partner, one day, after 
having listened half the night to Hadley’s 
muttered sentences and restless turnings 
from his ‘‘ bunk ”’ on the other side of the 
room. ‘‘It’ll all come right and we’ll 
make a pile yet. We’ve simply lost the 
vein for a time. It'll be found again.”’ 

Hadley only worked the harder. He 
seemed to be battling with some invisible 


foe, so feverishly and fiercely did he at- 
tack the resistant rock. The July sun 
was burning hot one afternoon when At- 
kinson, coming back from Silver Bar with 
a load of provisions for the camp, found 
him stretched on his bed raving with 
fever. He sent word that same hour by 
the mounted mail carrier, and at twelve 
o’clock next day Hadley’s mother, who 
had traveled all night long from her 
home in Indian Meadows, was with her 
son. Later came the good old family 
physician. 

‘*Send for that girl,’’ he said gruffly, 
after he had listened an hour to Hadley’s 
ravings. ‘‘ The silver may not be in the 
mine, or if it is it won’t come out. But 
the girl’s in the East and she can come 
west ; time for her to be home in her own 
state again; anyhow. I don’t approve of 
sending our boys and girls East where 
they’ll unlearn all their western ways and 
cease to be proud of their western birth. 
They come back spoiled with over-culture 
at the expense of their good, practical 
common sense. Her father’s th’ best 
friend I ever had, and he’ll agree I’m 
right. I saw how ’twas with them two 
years ago in the Senate. Jim was wild 
over her. Telegraph her this minute and 
we'll start it from the Bar to-night. We 
can’t afford to lose Jim Hadley, one of the 
best men in the state. Confound a 
woman, anyhow!’’ And the doctor 
blew his nose vigorously to create the 
impression that there was no moisture in 
his eyes. 

The mother’s heart yielded. Since it 
was to save Jim’s life she could doit. She 
sat down and wrote this message to the 
girl she had never seen : 

“Jim is ill and the doctor says he will die un- 
less you come at once. Hecalls for you. Donot 
delay. Jim’s Mother. 

Aléne was fastening a cluster of pale, 
yellow roses to the white dress in which 
she was to sing that evening. Harriet 
Burgess was coming in half an hour in 
her mother’s carriage and they were to 
go together with Mrs. Burgess to the 
hall. A knock startled her. It was a 
messenger boy with the news of Jim’s 
danger. 
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She saw it all. Jim, her noble, manly 
lover, was dying for her. Too patient to 
have insisted on her return, he had bat- 
tled against misfortune and her absence 
until he had been stricken ! 

She had left the boy standing in the 
hall. She fell on her knees and prayed 
that her lover’s life might be spared. 
Then she sent this answer : 

“Tell Jim Iam coming. I start to-night.” 

Harriet, coming in, found her pack- 
ing her trunk, the white dress lying on 
the floor. Nothing could keepher. Jim 
was dying and she must save him. Her 
manager expostulated in vain. She could 
not sing, she said. She would not sing. 
She took the train at a late hour, leaving 
her trunk to be sent. Five days later 
she was in Boise. Three days’ staging 
and she was in Mineral Gulch. Her 
father accompanied her. She walked 





past them all into the room where Had- 
ley lay. 

Old Herrick sat outside the door. He 
did not lift his bent head as she passed. 
Her glorious young presence seemed to 
infuse’a glow of light and hope through 
all the place. 

‘‘T have come, Jim,’’ she said softly. 
And Hadley, chased by demons through 
the drifts of the old mine, groping feebly 
with tottering step and shaking hand in 
the wide, dark chambers, hearing about 
him only the tremulous sighs of the as- 
pens as he called, ‘“‘ Aléne! Aléne Ward- 
ner where are you?’’—came back from 
that mystic land of spirit sight and sound 
just as his foot had almost touched the 
other side — came back to love and life 
and the beautiful promise of the future — 
came back at the call of the woman he 
loved. 


Cmme Edwards — ¥*- 
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LITERARY ATLANTA. 


By LoLui£E BELLE WYLIE. 


HE phenomenal literary growth of 
Atlanta has only been equalled by 
the city’s wonderful physical and com- 
mercial progress. Lacking the advan- 
tages of the older cities where years of 
education, culture and refinement had 
aided the native talent to bud and blossom 
and bear fruit, before the embryo metrop- 
olis even boasted of a name, the end of the 
old regime found it a struggling country 
town, and when the gloom of battle 
cleared away, only a mass of smoking 
ruins and a homeless and demoralized 
people were revealed. Gathering. re- 
newed hope and energy from their very 
misfortunes the people set to work witha 
steady purpose to restore their broken 
fortunes. As a matter of course all their 
energies were directed toward repairing 
the physical and commercial disasters of 
the war, and small attention was paid to 
literature. This condition of affairs was 
of long duration, and a decade passed be- 
fore the first adventurous writer — Maria 
Jordan Westmoreland, author of ‘‘ Heart 
Hungry ’’—dared to enter the field of 
fiction ; and that pioneer in literary walks 
was subject to severe criticism and the 
foreboding prophesies of those whose 
every energy was bent on the more mate- 
rial and substantial vocations of life. In 
those days the striving, toiling, calculat- 
ing, money-making city builders of At- 
lanta laughed at the idea of any one 
entering the literary field, that being rele- 
gated to the slow-going cities of the old 
regime, as the acknowledged centers of 
literary culture north and east. 

After the first venture others entered 
the field, until a coterie of book-makers 
sprang up in Atlanta whose names be- 
came household words. 

Now, after a lapse of a few years, At- 
lanta ranks in the character and quality 
of its literary talent with the proudest 
cities on the continent ; and instead ot 
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sneers and jests and contemptuous com- 
ments, its authors and writers occupy the 
highest position in public estimation. 

Several years ago, Rev. George Fun- 
sten, priest in charge of St. Philips Epis- 
copal church, organized one of the most 
enthusiastic and helpful literary clubs 
that ever existed in the state. In this way 
much talent was drawn out and papers 
were contributed to the meetings, some 
of which found ready acceptance in the 
high-class magazines. Mr. Funsten died 
and the club never held a meeting there- 
after. 

Dr. James G. Armstrong, a profound 
thinker and brilliant writer, organized a 
Philosophic club which was a notable or- 
ganization of brainy men. But he too 
died, and the moving spirit of the club 
was gone. 

Joel Chandler Harris, better known as 
*“Uncle Remus,’’ was the first Atlanta 
writer to win substantial recognition from 
the North. His negro dialect stories 
have attracted world-wide attention, and 
have led him into the charmed circle 
of literary ‘‘lions.’’ Mr. Harris is not 
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is the power to respond to nature. 
It is spontaneity. One of his chief 
pleasures is to go with some con- 
genial friend, on Sunday, and lie at 
full length on the tufted sod, look- 
ing quietly into the sky through 
leafy canopy, while he ‘‘talks phi- 
losophy.’’ At West End there is a 
home bearing the cachet of pros- 
perity upon its every characteristic, 
and there Mr. Harris and his wife 
and children reside. Julien, his 
eldest son, is a young writer, show- 
ing talent which is employed in the 
interest of the Constitution where 
he holds a reportorial position. 
Many believe it remains with Joel 
Chandler Harris to write the great 
American novel. He has material 
on hand for a book of fiction, and 
if it fail to become the brightest, 
clearest star in the firmament of 
romance, it will at léast be tho- 








JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, **UNCLE REMUS.”’ 


spoiled by the favor shown him. On the 
contrary, he is sympathetic, responsive 
and kindly inclined to those who seek his 
counsel and aid. His modesty is an orna- 
ment to his life. He was bornin 1848ina 
small village called Eatonton, in Georgia. 
His youth was spent at a typesetter’s case. 
In the course of time he won his way to 
the editorial rooms of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution where he has since held high posi- 
tions. 


One afternoon Mr. Harris came to my - 


home,—a Jersey farm in North Atlanta,— 
and while walking through the wide 
fields of clover, he espied a young rabbit 
that had escaped from its covert hiding 
place. Swift asa flash he was speeding 
away, over the lush, sweet blossoms, crush- 
ing the mitred heads under his feet, laugh- 
ing gleefully with boyish enthusiasm, 
until he had caught the trembling, fright- 
ened little animal, and returned with it 
securely clasped in his hands. Seeing 
him, standing there in the flush of boyish 
glee, I realized at once what quality it is 
that tinges his writings so charmingly. It 


roughly charming. 

The rare quality which distin- 
guishes the work of Wallace P. 
Reed, is its intensity and vivid coloring 
and asubtle charm that fascinates you and 
lingers with you when other things are for- 
gotten. Mr. Reed is called the Edgar 
Allen Poe of the South, and not alone in 
his writings does the resemblance exist, 
but in those companionable ways that 
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made Poe beloved. It is said that the best 
editorial work done on any daily in the 
state comes from the pen of Mr. Reed. 
Besides, he has written a valuable history 
of Atlanta. The most remarkable story 
ever written in the South is Mr. Reed’s 
“The Snake Charmer.’’ It has been 
translated into many languages. Its au- 
thor has the dreamful eyes, the pallor and 
passion of the genius, and although he is 
very courteous and gentle to all, but few 
can boast of an intimate friendship with 
him. 

Miss Leonora Beck is the foremost lit- 
erary woman in the city in the full mean- 
ing of the term. She is an educator by 
profession, but finds much time for grati- 
fying her exquisite taste in literary pur- 
suits. Had she written nothing except 
‘*My Valentine ’’ and ‘‘ A Night’s Rebel- 
lion,’’ they alone would place her among 
the poets. Her fine papers on Browning 
and her short stories have been approved 
by the reading public. From the clear, 
clean currents of her own life she has 
gotten that purity of expression that is 
the crowning excellence of her work. 
Miss Beck has a book of short stories 
called ‘‘Star Heights,’’ which she will 
publish soon. Her manuscripts are pub- 
lished in the best periodicals of the day. 
She was elected president of the Woman’s 
Press Club of Georgia at its last meeting. 
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MINNIE QUINN. 


Closely identified with the literary pro- 
fession in Atlanta, and near to the heart 
of the public, is Minnie Quinn, a young 
poet and story writer, who has won for 
herself a high place in the realms of 
thought and culture. She has the aspira- 
tions and ambitions that characterize the 
true poetic nature, and her verses are 
sung from the heart. When but an inex- 
perienced child Miss Quinn became the 
protegé of Paul Hamilton Hayne, and 
the friend of Longfellow, and the encour- 
agement of these two did much to further 
her success. She has written two vol- 
umes of poems, ‘‘ Violets’’ and ‘‘ Apple 
Blossoms,”’’ published in her early youth. 
She is a charter member or the Woman’s 
Press Club of Georgia, and was secretary 
of that organization for six years. Her 
home life is a beautiful lesson of self-denial 
and unselfishness. She is an_ ideal 
daughter and sister and finds her highest 
pleasures in providing for those she loves. 
Miss Quinn writes for a number of North- 
ern and Eastern publications. 

Orelia Key Bell was the first Atlanta 
poet to pull the latch-string of the door to 
the Century and enter the corps of con- 
tributors to that great magazine. Her life 
has been passed in Atlanta. Miss Bell is 
a poet whose work does not often find its 
way to the heart, but, rather, stimulates 
the brain. She writes sonnets and the 
airy, graceful verse that Herrick loved so 
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ORELIA KEY BELL. 


well to write. ‘‘Gathering Roses’’ and 
a collection of sonnets are among her best 
productions. Miss Bell has written many 
verses. She has written nothing, how- 
ever, so exquisite as ‘‘ Touch Love With 
Prayer,’’ alittle verse of eight lines which 
appeared inthe Century. Personally Miss 
Bell is interesting and original. 

Dr. Hildreth H. Smith, the father of 
the present Secretary of the Interior, is 
literary editor of the Avening Journal, 
his son’s paper. Doctor Smith is an edu- 
cator by profession, but he is also a fin- 
ished writer and a vigorous thinker. He 
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has contributed many valuable papers to 
books and magazines. 

Mrs. Loulie McLendon Gordon is to- 
day the most influential and most widely 
known woman inthe South. She is earn- 
est in her desire to carry on the work of 
uniting the North and South in one grand 
brotherhood, work well begun by Henry 
Grady. In every movement of impor- 
tance in the South she is foremost in 
work and sympathy and has large influ- 
ence with the press. As a delegate from 
the Woman’s Press Club of Georgia Mrs. 
Gordon invited the International League 
of Press Clubs to Atlanta and arranged 
almost entirely for their entertainment. 
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She was elected second vice-president of 
the League. She declined the presidency 


_ of the Press Club of Georgia because of 


the pressure of other duties which her re- 
sponsible position on the board of lady 
managers of the Piedmont Exposition will 
entail upon her during the coming year. 


‘It was a graceful compliment to her when 


she was appointed to the duty of assist- 
ing in getting up war relics for the Lib- 
erty Bell, and was asked to ring it at the 
World’s Fair. Mrs. Gordon is a sister- 
in-law of Senator John B. Gordon. Per- 
sonally, she is most engaging, full of 
womanly responsiveness and generosity. 
She is a young woman still, and the 
mother of two interesting girls. Mrs. 
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Gordon has written some valuable letters 
for various periodicals, descriptions of 
her travels abroad. In Georgia and other 
states she is a social queen. She has a 
lovely home on Ponce de Leon Circle, in 
Atlanta, and a country residence at Man- 
chester, besides valuable farms and plan- 
tations in Southern Georgia. 

Mrs. J. K. Ohl writes as ‘‘Maude An- 
drews”’ on the regular staff of the Consti- 
tution. Mrs. Ohl, as a writer, sounds 
new depths constantly, and her work im- 
proves with every succeeding year. She 
has written for Puck, for the Cosmopoli- 
tan and for Harpers Weekly, and her 
verses have the intense, ardent coloring 

















MRS. J. K. OHL, ‘‘ MAUDE ANDREWS.”’ 


one finds in Mrs. Browning’s sonnets. 
She has one child. Her adoring hus- 
band, ‘‘Joe’’ Ohl, is night editor on the 
Constitution, and he also writes cleverly. 
Mrs. Ohl is one of the Lady Managers for 
the coming Exposition and is doing some 
excellent work for the Woman’s Depart- 
ment. 

Montgomery Morgan Folsom not only 
writes dainty, graceful verse, but also de- 
picts cracker life more cleverly than any 
other writer in the state. He was dis- 
covered by the late Henry Grady, who 
brought him conspicuously before the 
people. Mr. Folsom has written a book 
entitled, ‘‘Scraps of Southern Song,”’ 
which has many gems upon its pages. 

















MONTGOMERY M. FOLSOM. 


His portrayals of the backwoodsman are 
always painted with high lights of pathos 
and humor. 

Charles W. Hiibner is a German, as 
his name suggests. He has resided in 
Atlanta, however, since his early youth 
and is closely identified with her every lit- 
erary movement. The rhythm of his verse 
is well nigh faultless. They are deeply 
religious and full of the wholesome senti- 
ment that characterizes the writings of 
Heine and Goethe. Mr. Hiibner served 
in the Confederate Army. The death of 
a beautiful and bright daughter was the 
inspiration for this poet’s most lasting 
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work. His song, ‘‘ Spirit Eyes,”’ will al- 
ways live in the hearts of those who know 
it. Mr. Hiibner had done a great deal 
of editorial work in this city, and at one 
time edited the American, a high class 
magazine established by Doctor J.G. Arm- 
strong. He has written anumberof books 
among which are : ‘‘ Poems and Essays,” 
‘*Modern Communism,” ‘‘The Wonder 
Stone,’’ ‘‘ Lyrical Drama,”’ ‘‘ Wild Flow- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ Cinderella ’’ and ‘‘ Historical Sou- 
venirs of Luther.”’ 

Perhaps the most versatile, brilliant 
and fearless writer in the journalistic cen- 
ter of the state is Orth Harper Stein, edi- 
tor and proprietor of the Looking Glass, 
an illustrated weekly. Mr. Stein is a son 
of the late Judge John Stein, of La Fay- 
ette, Indiana. He always writes with a 
magnetic pen, and his personality is 
strong and interesting. Under various 
names he has written for the leading mag- 
azines. For a number of years he re- 
sided in Paris and worked side by side 
with the brainiest men of France. He 
illustrates his own work and does it 
charmingly. 

A sketch of Atlanta’s authors would be 
incomplete without mention of Robert L. 
Adamson. He is the most prominent 
young story writer in the city, and has 
already achieved successes enough to 
make him envied by older writers. From 
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LUCIEN L. KNIGHT. 


the sweet silences of the country in South 
Georgia he imbibed that purity of feeling 
which marks his work. He has the 
broad, smooth brow of the scholar, and 
the dreamful, brave eyes that indicate the 
poetic temperament. He is gentle and 
sympathetic, chivalrous and courageous, 
and is sure to make for himself a high 
place in letters. Mr. Adamson is quite 
young, but he holds the responsible 
position of city editor onthe Atlanta Con- 
stitution. His greatest achievement in 
life he says is having his name in the cor- 
ner stone of the State Capitol where he 
spent much time as ‘‘ page in the senate,”’ 
and correspondent for many state dailies. 
But I am inclined to think that the great- 
est triumph of his life is the establishment 
of that strong and lovable character that 


‘ has drawn so many friends to him. Mr. 


Adamson writes short stories almost to 
the exclusion of all other writings. 
Solicitor General Charles D. Hill, son 
of the late Senator Benjamin H. Hill, says 
of Lucien Lamar Knight—‘ He is the 
brightest young writer in the South,” and 
this praise coming from one of the most 
brilliant matured minds in the South, is a 
compliment to be proud of. Mr. Knight 
is a writer who will rise to a high pinacle 
of fame if his future work fulfills its prom- 
ise. He was born in Atlanta, of a 
patriotic father who died from a wound 
received in the late civil war, and of a 
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mother whose gentle blood has been for 
generations without a stain. On his fa- 
ther’s side he isagreat-grandsonof George 
Walton, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and first governor of the 
Commonwealth of Georgia after the 
colonial era; and on his mother’s side 
from the honorable family of Lamars, 
which name is one that all Georgia is 
proud to honor. This young man is not 
only a graceful writer but an orator of 
marked ability. His poems, which ap- 
pear regularly in the Constitution where 
he holds an editorial position, are attract- 
ing wide attention, and are copied into 
many papers at the North and West. Mr. 
Knight is a graduate of law, but his taste 
is for literature and journalism, which 
avocation he will successfully follow. He 
is the youngest honorary member of 
Cobb’s Legion. 

Matt Crim was reared in Atlanta. Her 
intimate friendship with Edmund Clarence 
Steadman gained for her a secure foothold 
in New York literary circles, where she is 
very much admired as a woman and a 
writer. Mr. Gilder, of the Cen/ury, 


cial literary work in New York last year, 
but she is now holding a place in the 
government building at Washington, 
from the duties of which she finds time 
to contribute delicious bits of writing to 
the papers. 

Frank L. Stanton, whose songs of sen- 
timent and life have gone forth into the 
world with thrilling sweetness, is an At- 
lantaian. There is acharm in his singing 
which reaches the heart and stirs the 
emotions as does the fragrance of a loved 
flower. Mr. Stanton has published a 
small collection of verses in a volume 
called ‘‘ Songs of To-day,’’ which has al- 
ready gone through several editions. 
The Appleton Publishing Company will 
bring out a more elaborate and hand- 
somer book at an early date. Besides 
writing poems of sentiment, Mr. Stanton 
occasionally writes stories and furnishes 
a column of editorial matter every day to 
the Constitution, where he is permanently 
engaged. He is fast winning his way to 
a place alongside James Whitcomb Riley 
as a poet for the masses. 





has favored her work by giving it 
prominence in his magazine, and 
through that medium her “ Lige”’ 
and ‘‘At Beaver’s Cave’’ were 
brought to notice. Her novel, ‘“The 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel,’’ has 
had a phenomenal success, and has 
won much complimentary criticism 
for her. At present Miss Crim is in 
Europe, where she is engaged in 
writing a book. Together with 
Mrs. Charles Hiibner of this city, 
she has written a drama, which 
will soon be staged. 

The little madonna among Geor- 
gia writers is Mel Colquitt. She 
has written a collection of poems 
that have all the beauty and fresh- 
ness of aspring morning. None of 
the sorrow that has tinctured her 
life glooms through the thoughts 
that she transfers to paper, and in 
her companionship one feels only 














the warmth of the southern sun. 
Mrs. Colquitt was engaged in spe- 
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There are a great number of book writ/ 
ers who have done their best work in this 
city. Rev. J. W. Lee here wrote his 
‘*Making a Man,” and several other 
books. Rev. Sam Small here made a 
reputation as a writer, under the pen 
name of ‘‘Old Si,’’ and here he wrote 
“The White Wings of Truth,’’ after his 
reformation. Dean Robert Barrett has 
published several religious books during 
his residence here. Mrs. Mary E. Bryan 
has done her best work in Atlanta. Mr. 
H. C. Fairman, an Atlanta man, has just 
completed and published ‘‘The Third 
World,’’ and Miss Ella Powell has pub- 
lished ‘‘Clio’’ and ‘‘ Wenona.”’ ‘‘Vasco,’’ 
a Florida Indian romance, was written by 
Mrs. Robert Zimmerman, an Atlanta wo- 
man, and Francis Fontain has written 
two excellent novels of the late war. 

Among the newspaper writers who 
have more than a local reputation are 
Alex. Bealer, Smith Clayton, Gordon 
Hurtee, Joe Johnson, Gertrude Bealer, 
P. J. Moran, Mrs. Livingston Wims, Mrs. 


Josephine Jackson, Stanhope Sams, Julia 
Riorden, Corinne Stocker, Annie Smith, 
Aline Bostick Barnes, Leonora Sheehan, 
Elizabeth De Belle, Mildred Cabaniss, 
Helen Reed and Louise Mitchell. 

Hon. Clark Howell, president of the 
International League of Press Clubs, and 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, is one 
of the most widely known and brightest 
newspaper men of the day. Mr. Howell 
is a son of Hon. Evan Howell, proprietor 
of the Constitution, and at a very early 
age he succeeded Henry Grady to the 
managing editorship of that great daily. 
When scarcely more than a youth he was 
elected to the legislature in Fulton county 
and was made speaker of the House. 
Personally he is companionable, broad- 
minded, generous and sparkling. He is 
very much loved by his co-workers and 
commands the respect of everyone. Sev- 
eral years ago he was married to Miss 
Barrett, of Augusta, and with his wife and 
interesting children he lives in a charm- 
ing home at West End. Mr. Howell 

writes interestingly for his own 
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CLARK HOWELL, 


Editor of the Atlanta Constitution and President of the 
International League of Press Clubs. 


paper and for the NewYork Heradd. 
His letters of a political nature are 
always full of valuable information. 
It cannot be said of him that he 
will rise —he already has risen to 
enviable prominence. 

Last winter Atlanta gained for 
her literary circles Dollie Higbee, 
of Louisville, who is now Mrs. 
William Geppert. Miss Higbee’s 
reputation as a writer was made on 
the wonderfully clever story ‘In 
God’s Own Country,” a story of 
Kentucky life. She has written 
many things that are interesting, 
and has in course of preparation a 
story of Iowa farm life, upon which 
she is spending much time. 

HenryWoodfin Grady, Georgia’s 
great orator and editor, was born 
at Athens, Georgia, in 1851, and 
died in Atlanta in December, 1889. 
He was buried on Christmas day. 
At the age of twenty-one he was 
married to Miss Julia King, of 
Athens,to whom came twochildren, 
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asonand a daughter. As a medi- 
ator between the North and South 
Mr. Grady was unbiased and sin- 
cere. It was his earnest desire to 
see a feeling of brotherhood exist- 
ing between the two sections and 
to that end he gave his best efforts 
of brain and heart. As aman Mr. 
Grady was lovable, magnetic and 
inspiring. He was the life of every 
enterprise in which the South was 
engaged, and his suggestions or 
advice on any public matter was 
always helpful and good. He had 
a persuasive tongue, a generous 
heart and a clear perception of 
things that confronted him. His 
first newspaper work was done on 
the Rome Commercial, and then 
he became a part owner of the 
Herald at Atlanta. He started the 
Capitol when the Heraid failed, 
and was disappointed to see that 
bright little afternoon paper fail too. 
About that time he wrote an edito- 
rial for the New York Aera/d, 
which secured for him a place on that 
paper as regular correspondent from the 
South. He held the position for five 
years. In the meantime Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, of New York, loaned him $20,000, 
which bought for him an interest in the 
Atlanta Constitution. In this way he be- 
came permanently identified with At- 
lanta’s interests. In the early part of 
December, 1891, he went to Boston to 
have a voice in a great question that con- 
cerned his country, and there contracted 
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HENRY WOODFIN GRADY. 


a cold which cost him his life. His bril- 
liant speech, made at Plymouth Rock, 
will go down in history. Mr. Grady 
wrote many stories and sketches from 
the life about him that were gems of 
thought and execution. He is buried 
at Westview Cemetery, at Atlanta, A 
bronze statue of him stands in front of 
the old Capitol on Marietta street. Mr. 
Grady will live always in the hearts of 
the people of the North and South, for he 
sincerely loved both. 


FAITH. 


A$® gazing out into a starless night 


Fille 


with the lowering mist and inky cloud— ° 


When, rending wide the settling, gloomy shroud, 
The moon shines forth and floods the world with light, — 


So, when in death’s dark, starless night I grope, 
Where worldly glitter will not, cannot shine, 
May one bright glance from Him, the One divine, 
Beam forth in love and fill my soul with hope ! 


CEDAR RAPIDS. 


C. C. Stoddard. 























LOVE’S SECRET. 


Had she not taught me with those lovely eyes, Had she not taught me, I had never learned 
That mocked the first gray blushings of the morn The secret powers that in my being moved. 
Orbed with the paling stars, whose waking skies O rare sweet eyes! brighter than stars they burned/ 
Scattered the moon-mist from a world new-born,— Had she not taught me, I had never loved/ 
HUBBARD 


WILL M. BOYLAN. 











CHAPTER XXIII. 

The marriage took place on Christmas 
morning in the little plantation chapel, 
with only the family, the visitors and the 
house servants present. Afterward there 
was an elaborate breakfast followed by a 
drive, and the rest of the short, bright 
winter day was spent quietly. 

At dusk the old mansion — twinkling 
with innumerable lights, and showing it- 
self all in proper trim with flowers and 
new-cut greenery,and with an air of hold- 
ing its breath in joyous anticipation — be- 
gan to be invaded with guests for the wed- 
ding ball. Carriages from St. Martinsville 
and fromneighboring plantations rolledup 
the avenue and deposited their occupants 
in the gallery. The ladies — looking like 
muffled phantoms — were spirited to the 
upper rooms, and presently emerged on 
the broad crimson-carpeted stairs in all 
the glory of new and fashionable attire, 
their white necks and arms flashing with 
jewels, their daintily shod feet peeping 
from beneath flounces of costly lace. The 
men likewise were dressed with punctili- 
ous elegance. For this was one of the 
rare and prized occasions that demanded 
thoughtful preparation. 

Evalina insisted that Beatrice should 
be present and stand beside her when 
she received the congratulations of her 
friends. It was a trial of fortitude but 
Beatrice had had schooling in that. Usu- 
ally she affected dark colors or simple 
white, but to-night her dress was of 
some cloud-like silken, crapy material in 
Marechal Niel yellow, and to comple- 
ment this soft, lovely color she wore an 
emerald piece ad’ estomac, a royal gift from 
Mrs. Thompson. The effect of this cos- 
tume against the brilliant green foliage 
which formed a setting for the bridal party 
at one end of the long parlor was most 
striking. She was at the height of her 
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By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES. 


beauty and of thatsingular magnetic power 
which, on rare occasions, seemed to radi- 
ate from her like light. Helen could not 
bear to look upon her. And yet she 
seemed to see no one else ; she was in 
that highly-strung, superconscious state 
in which the perceptions appear to work 
through a finer medium than physical 
sense. Beatrice, in her yellow gown and 
flashing emeralds, filled all her vision. 

The grand dining room had been 
cleared of tables and chairs, and a dais 
erected at the upper end for the orches- 
tra. At an early hour the ‘‘first violin ’’ 
drew his bow across the strings and the 
dancing began. 

Helen, who stood indifferently listening 
to the conversation of a young Mr. Che- 
vanne, from New Orleans, saw Burgoyne 
go up to Beatrice and bend his head and 
speak to her persuasively anc offer her his 
arm,and she could almost feel the electri- 
cal shock of delight that thrilled them both 
as Beatrice looked up and met his glance, 
— demurring a little and then yielding as 
if through an irresistible impulse. They 
moved away together, and Evalina and 
Hugh—and even Madame La Scalla — 
followed them with smiling, approving, 
admiring eyes. Were they blind, were 
they d/ind? Helen questioned in despair 
and anger. Or,—O, hideous thought! 
were they all conspiring against her, the 
wronged, insulted wife? Could the an- 
gelic Evalina be so base, had Madame 
La Scalla forgotten her pride, her honor, 
— was Hugh herenemy? ‘‘ Whata hand- 
some pair !’’ exclaimed some woman at 
her back. And another woman returned, 
“You know who she is, don’t you?” 
And there was a whispering behind fans, 
followed by a jumble of exclamations and 








** Beatrice” was begun in the January, 1894, 
MIDLAND. Back numbers can be obtained 
by writing the publisher. 
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comments. ‘‘Is it possible ?’’ ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful! ’’ ‘‘What grace! what dignity ! what 
aplomb !”’ 

Burgoyne and Beatrice entered the im- 
provised ball-room and were caught up 
on an advancing wave of waltz music and 
swept away. Mr. Chevanne suddenly 
broke off the story he was telling and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Madame! are you ill?’’ For 
Helen had grown ghastly pale. 

‘* A little faint,’’ she replied with tight- 
ened lips. 

‘‘Perhaps it is too warm here; let us 
go outside, ’’ he suggested, and gave her 
his arm. 

A few turns in the cool air on the gal- 
lery revived her, and they reéntered the 
parlor. Burgoyne came hurrying to meet 
them and inquired anxiously, ‘‘ What is 
the matter, Helen? Some one said you 
were like to faint a moment ago! Are 
you better now ?”’ 

“Yes, I am better, thank you; I sup- 
pose I was over-heated,’’ she replied 
coldly. ‘‘Go—and finish your waltz.”’ 

‘*The waltz is ended. I only wanted 
to give Beatrice a turn,— I taught her the 
steps when she was a wee bit of a girl. 
Do you feel equal toa polka now ? — they 
have just started in, and that’s your favor- 
ite dance.”’ 

Mr. Chevanne had moved away and 
left the pair together. 

‘“No, I shall not dance to-night,’’ said 
Helen. 

‘* Perhaps you are wise,’’ he returned, 
‘‘you certainly do not look quite your- 
self. But it is too bad for you to miss the 
dancing, ‘the music is fine!’’ He had 
taken her arm as if to give her a kind of 
support. ‘‘ You should not stand, he 
added, ‘“‘come, I'll find youa chair.” 

**O, yes; put me in a corner like an 
ancient dowager, and bring me a cup of 
tea!’’ she retorted with a harsh little 
laugh, and pulled herself free of him. 

‘*Helen ! what is the matter?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘*Nothing whatever, my dear, pray do 
not distress yourself about me!’’ She 
left him and joined a group of ladies, and 
during the remainder of the evening she 


was almost tragically gay. Once or twice 
she met Beatrice’ eyes for an instant, 
and their glances crossed like flashing 
swords. 

The dancing lasted until midnight, and 
then :a supper was served — with plenty 
of champagne and strong, black coffee. 
And afterward there were some games 
and a little quiet talk among the old peo- 
ple, a little flirting among the unennuied 
young people, and a great deal of fun 
under the mistletoe bough. It was late 
when the guests began to make their 
adieux — with many a ‘‘ don voyage’’ to 
the newly wedded pair, who were to de- 
part the following day for their home 
abroad. 

Before going up-stairs Beatrice stepped 
into the library on some errand. The 
servants had already put out the lights in 


that part of the house and there was» 


only the pale illumination of the moon 
through the long French windows. She 
had crossed to the opposite side of the 
room and was coming quickly back when 
she ran squarely into Burgoyne’s open 
arms. 

‘‘Ah! the mistletoe! ’’ heexclaimed with 
a low laugh, and held her fast and kissed 
her on the lips. Over his shoulder, as 
her heart beat wildly against his bosom, 
she caught the reflection of Helen’s white 
face in the long parlor mirror, and she 
sprang away from him and ran up-stairs 
to her room. O, this was cruel! cruel! 
Helen might well despise her now, 
might well enough call her a wicked, 
designing woman! And she was inno- 
cent, and Burgoyne was only in jest. 
It was the merest accident. But Helen 
would not know this. She would think 
it had all been planned, the meeting, the 
kiss, the embrace. But was it an acci- 
dent, was Burgoyne really in jest? O, 
that kiss ! it burned on her lips, it burned 
deep down into her soul! It filled her with 
humiliation, an awful sense of guilt, and 
with a strange, triumphant rapture like a 
soul’s awakening. She knelt down ata 
window and looked out upon the silent, 
moon-bright world, up into the starry 
sky. O, sweet, sweet spirits of the night! 
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what is the greatest thing on earth, in 
heaven? It is love, love, love, love! 

She did not sleep at all that night, but 
watched the moon go down, the dawn 
eclipse the stars. And then she rose, ex- 
changed the yellow gown for a dark wool 
dress, and put on her hat and went out 
to fill her eyes and her soul with the old 
familiar scenes. After a few hurried 
hours she must again bid adieu to them 
—and this time forever! Aunt Riddy 
was coming out of the kitchen door with 
a bucket on her arm. Beatrice was about 
to say ‘‘Good morning’”’ to her, but the 
old creature turned her back saucily and 
went about her business. ‘‘ Ah,’’ mused 
Beatrice sadly, ‘‘one who steps out of 
the niche in which she is born, either up- 
ward or downward, is buffeted upon all 
sides ; the whole world repudiates her !”’ 

The bright sun struggled through the 
morning mist and everything glistened 
with the new varnish of a heavy dew. 
She plucked a few belated blossoms from 
the Cherokee hedge and listened to the 
notes of the early songsters, and con- 
sciously took impressions of allabout. ‘I 
could paint it all from memory,’’ she 
said, closing her eyes for a moment to 
make sure. How lovely, how peaceful, 
how quiet the whole sweet picture, as if 
heaven’s choicest benediction lay upon 
it!—and yet homely! The rows of 
white-washed cabins with the thin, blue 
smoke curling up from their mud chim- 
neys ; a few bright-turbaned heads bob- 
bing round among the wood-piles ; hens 
cackling and scratching ; a flock of sheep 
crowding through lowered bars ; horses 
neighing to be fed ; the great level fields, 
the dense, encircling woods with the mys- 
tic hanging-moss,— and over all, pervad- 
ing all with its ineffable charm, and steal- 
ing into the very soul with its balm and 
its caress, the soft, luminous atmosphere ! 
And there was security and an air of 
changelessness there,— as though a thou- 
sand years might not disturb a single 
feature of the place! This was Beatrice’ 
thought as she gave it the last long look. 
‘“ Yes, Ishall remember it all! ’’ she said, 
and turned back toward the house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

About six months after Evalina’s wed- 
ding a Dutch ship passed through the 
Straits of Sunda and swung out into the 
golden splendor of the Java Sea. On 
the deck in a little group by themselves 
stood Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and Bea- 
trice. For Mr. Thompson had at last 
fulfilled his promise to his wife. They 
had been traveling in the Orient for 
many weeks, and were now approaching 
what he declared to be the most wonder- 
ful and interesting spot of all, the beauti- 
ful Island of Java! It was evening. The 
sun was setting gloriously, the moon was 
mounting upward triumphantly—eagerly, 
as though she could not wait for her cue 
but must spring upon the scene before 
the curtain dropped; the stars were 
boldly reconnoitering in a field of deep- 
est sapphire. The two women were 
speechless with delight. Mr. Thompson 
was excitedly pointing out this and that, 
and talking with great volubility as if to 
enforce with his own eloquence the elo- 
quence of beauty that lay all about. Mrs. 
Thompson turned to him with a laugh. 
‘*O, Harold, don’t! It is like pouring 
water into an overflowing bowl. 

‘**Well, I don’t want you to miss any- 
thing,’’ he replied, unresentfully. ‘‘Here, 
now, we are rounding Point St. Nicholas, 
and on ahead yonder are the Thousand 
Isles,— you can smell their spicy per- 
fume.”’ 

‘*The Thousand Isles! that sounds like 
home,’’ remarked Mrs. Thompson. 

‘‘T am going to have some good easy 
reclining-chairs brought up here,’’ said 
Mr. Thompson, ‘for we shall not want 
to go to bed to-night.”’ 

‘*Not go to bed, Harold?”’ 

‘No, nobody does,— at least the first 
time. It is the thing to sit up all night 
and admire the passing phenomena ; you 
want to have that to say when you get 
back home.”’ 

‘*O, it’s an affectation, is it,—like climb- 
ing the Matterhorn?’”’ 

‘*No, not exactly, you will be enter- 
tained ; you will find it enchanting even 
if you go to sleep. Did you ever see 
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stars as big and bright as those, Be- 
atrice?”’ 

Beatrice’ face was up-turned to the sky. 
““O, never!’’ she replied. ‘‘ And they 
seem so near to us,so familiar and friendly. 
One can not feel like a stranger anywhere 
on Earth, if the stars are shining !”’ 

“True, my dear,—if one has made 
friends with the stars, as you have,”’’ said 
Mrs. Thompson. 

‘Come, now,” exclaimed Mr. Thomp- 
son, ‘‘I want you to look at the sort of 
track we are leaving behind us on the 
water !”’ 

They followed him round to the stern 
of the boat,— with that little bustle of 
hurry which his manner always engen- 
dered,— and were duly impressed by the 
curious fiery trail in their wake,—the 
cause of which Mr. Thompson elabor- 
ately explained. And then their eyes 
wandered back to the stupendous monu- 
ment of Krakatoa standing staunchly in 
the middle of the Straits from which they 
had just emerged, and rearing itself dark- 
ly against the splendid sky. , When the 
golden Day surrendered utterly to the 
silvery Night, and the birds that shun 
the sun came forth to hover round the 
masts with their strange cries, and the 
shimmering fishes leapt out of the water 
and dropped back again for sheer de- 
light, and the air grew dewy and heavy 
as with sweet incense, the reclining-chairs 
were brought up and conveniently placed, 
and the three travelers settled themselves 
comfortably ; and even Mr. Thompson 
was presently beguiled into silence by 
the witchery of the tropical night, and 
dreamily watched the phosphorescent 
waves breaking against the innum- 


erable little green islands until he fell. 


asleep. Mrs. Thompson too sank gently 
into the Land of Nod, and Beatrice was 
alone with the beautiful, strange, mys- 
tical world, the familiar heavens, and her 
own deep yearning tendernesses of feel- 
ing. Always and always her thoughts were 
loyally linking her past with her present 
and bringing the spirits of those she loved 
close about her. Her inner ear heark- 
ened to their voices, her inner eye beheld 
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their dear forms and faces,—not as pic- 
tures or as memories merely, but as real 
and gracious presences pervading her life 
and feeding the glowing fires of human 
love in her soul. One of her slender 
hands lay in Mrs. Thompson’s soft, un- 
conscious clasp. She lost herself in sleep 
just before the pale gray dawn, and did not 
awake until the ship dropped anchor in 
the Batavia Roads, and an officer from 
the guard-ship alongside stepped aboard 
in pursuance of his perfunctory duties. 
A fleet of little boats, sent out to carry 
the passengers ashore, hovered on the 
surface of the water like a flock of ducks. 

Months before sailing Mr. Thompson 
had accepted an invitation from one of 
Jack Vandever’s friends, a Mr. Paul 
Brakenburg whom he had met in Batavia, 
to visit at his home; and this gentleman 
was at the landing waiting for them — 
rather blindly as. he said, because there 
was some uncertainty about the date of 
their arrival. 

As soon as the ceremony of introduc- 
tion was over,— which was not so much a 
ceremony as a cordial meeting of people 
who needed only the meeting to estab- 
lish the current of mutual pleasure and 
sympathetic interest,— Mr. Brakenburg 
hurried his guests into a carriage out of 
the burning sun ; and a tawny coachman, 
protected by a bamboo hat as big as a 
parasol, sent the nimble little Macassar 
ponies flying up the Molenvliet toward 
the city. 

Mr. Brakenburg was a Dutch gentle- 
man of exceedingly courteous demeanor. 
‘*My wife would have been here also,”’ 
he explained, with the elaborate polite- 
ness of a fine talker laboring with the 
difficulties of a foreign tongue, ‘“‘if we 
had been quite sure you were on this 
boat. But, as you perceive, the sun is 
already very hot, and she is averse to go- 
ing out in the middle of the day. Her 
welcome to you will be none the less fer- 
vent, and in the meantime, pray consider 
that she is modestly represented in the 
person of her husband! ”’ 

‘*O, admirably represented, I am sure, 
Mr. Brakenberg!’’ replied Mrs. Thomp- 
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son. ‘‘It is too bad that you yourself 
should have been put to so much incon- 
venience.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, madame ! It is my 
greatest pleasure and privilege,’ he re- 
turned gallantly. At this point Mr. 
Thompson broke in, calling the attention 
of all to the singular street sights,— the 
shops and little thatched cottages; the 
Javanese women sitting in the shade of 
spreading tamarind trees and offering 
cooked rice, served on green plantain 
leaves, to the passers-by ; buffaloes —lit- 
tle, under-sized buffaloes — harnessed to 
odd looking carts ; peddlers hawking their 
curious wares ; naked children sprawling 
about ; throngs of picturesque Arabs, of 
Bugis, Malays, Chinamen, Javanese, and 
an occasional European. 

Mr. Brakenburg’s residence was a beau- 
tiful palatial mansion, facing the Konigs- 
plein, in whose royal neighborhood ail 
families of pretension desired to locate 
themselves. The house was sunk into a 
nest of green foliage ; its deep, shaded 
verandas, supported by numerous white 
pillars —like the galleries of old planta- 
tion houses in Louisiana — were most in- 
viting. Mrs. Brakenburg, who had evi- 
dently heard the crunching of the carriage 
wheels on the hard, white drive, came 
out and peeped through the festoons of 
vines with a kind of childish and pretty 
curiosity. She was young and girlish, 
with a bright smile and an unaffected 
simplicity of manner. Her dress was a 
cool, white, flowing morning gown, with 
wide sleeves falling away at the elbow. 
Her fair hair, rippling a little, hung loose 
down her back. Her eyes were as blue 
as turquoise, her complexion like the pal- 
est pink rose. She advanced with a 


charming air of unconscious hospitality, 


holding out both her lovely little hands. 
** You will please pardon me,”’ she said, 
speaking brokenly but taking great pains, 
“‘T have not much Eng-lish. My hus- 
band talks much, I but little. My teach- 
ers they did always say, ‘ Little Sophie is 
tooindolent,’ but I did not mind!’’ She 
laughed musically, and placing herself 
between Mrs. Thompson and Beatrice, 


she confidingly took a hand of each and 
led them through a wide hall into her 
parlor, and presently summoned a small 
Javanese maid to show them to their re- 
spective apartments. ‘‘When you are 
re-freshed come back here,’’ she bade 
them, ‘‘ we shall have breakfast soon.’’ 

When they returned, she went up to 
Beatrice and again taking her hand com- 
plimented her naively. ‘“‘I have never 
seen any other one so pretty as you,’’ she 
said. 

**O, you are very kind to say so,”’ Be- 
atrice returned with a smile. 

“‘I know, people do not usually say 
what they think ; it is not quite po-lite,’’ 
the small hostess answered with the faint- 
est little frown, ‘‘ but it is much the easier 
way. My friend says I am not dip-lo- 
matic.’’ She pronounced the words, ‘‘ my 
friend,’’ with an inflection which beto- 
kened a profound and lofty respect, and 
with a sudden dignity of look and mein 
most surprising —like the dignity of a 
grave, large-eyed baby. Her two listen- 
ers felt a thrill of interest in that unknown 
man or woman whose august reflection 
they seemed to see in the mirror-like soul 
of this frank young creature. Before go- 
ing into the breakfast-room Mrs. Braken- 
burg said, ‘‘ Now I shall have the pleasure 
to in-troduce you to my friend. She is 
one whom you will be re-joiced to meet, 
a famous lady — Madame Rabino!”’ She 
gave the name as if revealing a delightful 
and important secret. 

‘‘Tam sure we ought to know her,— 
or at least know of her,’’ Mrs. Thompson 
replied, ‘‘ but I fear we do not.”’ 

‘*No?”’ Mrs. Brakenburg laid her del- 
icate fore-finger on her rosy lip. ‘‘ She 
is an Italian patriot! Pro-scribed, ban- 
ished,—a ref-ugee !’’ 

Madame Rabino quite justified this im- 
pressive definition of herself. She was a 
woman of the stateliest build, with a dark 
handsome face, no longer young, on which 
lay the pale ashes of a once fiery enthusi- 
asm—not yet wholly quenched. Her 
eyes were somber, absorbed and indif- 
ferent, or introspective, at times; but 
when she chose, her glance was swift 
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and keen, and burned its way to one’s se- 
cret thought. She took a lively interest 
in the three American visitors, approach- 
ing them with a remarkable directness 
and speedily discovering what she held 
to be the important facts about any and 
all persons,— facts not pertaining to their 
worldly possessions, their descent or their 
social rank, but to their intelligence and 
their political and religious sympathies. 
She herself belonged to an old and aris- 
tocratic family, and was a woman of 
wealth and of extraordinary intelligence 
and culture. Her mind was continually 
occupied with great questions, her heart 
with great passions. All her life long she 
had been in sympathy with the would-be 
emancipators of her beloved, unfortunate 
country, and had lent not only her purse 
but the indefatigable labor of her hands 
and brain to the work of infusing some- 
thing of the old Roman spirit into the 
dulled souls of her oppressed, discour- 
aged compatriots. She had entered with 
all her great energies and capabilities in- 
to the operations of the secret societies, 
—first the Carbonari and afterward the 
Society of Young Italy, with whose prin- 
ciples of fraternity, of collective action 
and devotion to a great ideal she was in 
hearty accord. She wrote almost as 
many pamphlets as Mazzini himself, and 
quite as spirited ones. With her noble 
beauty, her genius, her fine womanly in- 
tuitions, and a peculiar gift of holding 
others to their highest level, she was in 
some measure the inspiration of Young 


Italy in the years preceding Louis Napo- . 


leon’s famous Coup d’Etat. She hated 
the French, and she especially hated the 
Emperor of the French, and with good 
cause ; her husband, whom she had loved, 
and her only son, whom she had adored, 
had both fallen in the siege of Rome in 
1849. This double blow had been almost 
more than she could bear. After the sur- 
render of the city she left Rome never to 
return until Italy should be free! She 
was impatient alike for the full restoration 
of Italian independence and for the re- 
vival of Art in Rome,—‘‘Art, which is the 
highest and finest expression of liberty,”’ 
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she declared. But her sympathies were 
world-wide. She was enthusiastic in her 
advocacy of the political and social equal- 
ity of all men. 

‘“You in America,’’ she said to Mr. 
Thompson at the breakfast table, ‘‘ are 
entering upon a great revolution; not 
such an one as Italy has just experienced, 
for unification,— with you it is attempted 
disintegration.”’ 

Mr. Thompson smiled—as all Union 
men smiled in those days—and shook 
his head. ‘‘A mere scratch,’’ he replied; 
“those Southern fellows will bluster a 
little and that will be the end of it.’’ 

*‘T think not, I hope not,’’ she an- 
swered gravely. ‘‘ There are other and 
more important issues than the much 
talked of States’ Rights; there are your 
three millions of slaves. They must be 
liberated, they wi7// be liberated,— the 
Nineteenth Century blushes at the idea of 
slavery!’’ She looked across the table 
and let her eyes rest upon Beatrice’ face, 
which crimsoned under her searching 
glance, and smiled,—a_ soft, magical 
smile that gave to her pale, dark, sorrow- 
marked countenance a singular touch of 
beauty. ‘‘Ah, my dear young lady, why 
do you blush ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Perhaps because I am a part of the 
Nineteenth Century!’ Beatrice replied 
with a readiness of wit that tided both 
herself and her two friends over the em- 
barrassing moment. She took the first 
oppartunity however to explain herself to 
Madame Rabino, and her story —after- 
wards supplemented by Mrs. Thompson 
—aroused the intense sympathy of the 
warm-hearted, impulsive Italian. 

During the few days they spent together 


_ under the hospitable Brakenburg roof, 


an ardent, almost romantic, friendship 
“sprang up between the woman of fifty 
and the young girl of twenty. Madame 
Rabino loved to talk,— in the right time 
and place, and to the right audience,—of 
her stormy and thrilling past; of her 
noble dead; of her country’s devoted’ 
defenders. Her pale cheeks flushed, her 
eyes brightened, she grew young again 
as she livingly described the heroic 
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struggle of Italy for independence,— 
above all as she pictured the Siege of 
Rome! ‘‘O, may you never know the 
agony of being shut up within your native 
city, with the guns of an ambitious, re- 
lentless foe booming at its gates, the 
hospitals fast filling with the dead and 
wounded, your own best beloved brought 
to you bleeding, dying! Ah, never shall 
I forget that Thirtieth of April, that fatal 
Thirtieth of April, when my boy —scarce 
eighteen years of age— was given back 
to me for just one moment, just one im- 
mortal look, one triumphant cry, ‘Viva 
la Republica Romana!’ And the faint 
little smile of sarcasm because he spoke 
the words in French,— O, that was heart- 
breaking! I felt myself killed. He was 
always so joyous, so gay,— my Aurelio! 
And yet, and yet, there was glory on that 
day — though all too brief. It was your 
country- woman, your own Margaret 
Fuller, at work in the hospitals like one 
of us, who came running to me with the 
glad message, as I lay on my bed, stupe- 
fied, ‘The French are falling back ! Gen- 
eral Oudinot is retreating!’ And my soul 
lived again.”’ 

And Beatrice was a fascinated listener. 
All this heroism, this Spartan self-sacri- 
fice, this fervency of affection and devo- 
tion to principle found an echo in her. 
The glory of action appealed to her. One 
day the two were sitting alone in the 
shaded veranda. The gentlemen had 
driven down town and Mrs. Brakenburg 
was showing Mrs. Thompson through 
her pretty house, and exhibiting her var- 
ious possessions and belongings. 

‘* Beatrice, why should you ever return 
to America?’’ Madame Rabino asked 
abruptly. ‘‘Be cosmopolitan,— make the 
world your home, or any spot in it where 
you can find peace!’’ She looked at 
Beatrice for a moment or two, and then 
added, shaking her head slowly, ‘* But at 
your age it is not peace that the soul 
hungers for, but strife, excitement, action, 
the roar of the world’s battles. And you 
are beautiful and gifted,—I know, I see 
genius in youreyes! If there is a revolu- 
tion in your country, which has for its 
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secret meaning the liberation of your 
people, you should be in the midst of it, 
you should lend your spirit to the cause. 
Women can do so much, so much!” 
Her face grew rapt and her eyes sparkled 
with the recollection of her own youthful 
career when her heart beat high with 
hope and enthusiasm. But these stirring 
words were the cruelest she could have 
uttered. 

Beatrice looked at her in anguish. 
Madame Rabino!”’ she 
said, ‘‘I have no country and no people. 
You— you, with your honorable name 
and splendid old Roman lineage, do not 
know what it is to have been born a slave, 
of mixed blood,— with the sensibilities of 
a proud, superior race struggling in your 
soul with the awful curse of a degraded 
and inferior one! I know, I /ee/ that I 
possess those same moral forces which 
have been the motive of your life, Madame 
Rabino ; loyalty, patriotism, love of kin- 
dred, of liberty, of art; but wherefore — 
since I have no country, no kindred, no 
field of action, and since liberty itself is a 
mockery to me?’’ Never since her tragic 
experience at Madame Derouen’s School 
had Beatrice spoken with such an aban- 
don of frankness. 

Madame Rabino was greatly moved. 
She rose and came and stood beside 
Beatrice’ chair and took her hand. ‘‘ My 
dear, stay with me!” she entreated. ‘‘I 
shall love you as if you were my daughter. 
I have a little place of my own at Buiten- 
zorg, and I have some pets and some 
pictures and a good many books. I be- 
lieve you can be happy there. Do not 
answer me now, think of it a little.” 
She stepped down from the veranda 
and walked about under the trees. ‘‘I 
am an old woman,”’ mused, ‘“‘I 
have lost my husband, my son, and my 
country; and yet how much greater 
cause have | for gratitude, for happiness 
even, than this young and most beauti- 
ful girl! I can at least thank God for my 


she 


past, for having given me something worth 
sacrificing for my country,—for having 
given me a country worthy of the sacri- 
fice !’’ 
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CHAPTER X XV. 

After a few days the Thompson party, 
in company with Madame Rabino and the 
Brakenburgs, escaped from the oppres- 
sive heat of Batavia to the pleasant 
heights of Buitenzorg, making the jour- 
ney ina rocking, swinging, well-padded, 
delightfully old-fashioned diligence, as 
high and commodious,—and which af- 
orded as fine a view of the passing scen- 
ery,—as a modern tally-ho. 

**O, you will like Buitzenborg!’’ Mrs. 
Brakenburg had repeatedly declared, and 
her confident manner and beaming coun- 
tenance carried conviction to the hearts 
of her hearers. ‘‘Our place there and 
Madame Rabino’s beautiful palace, rec- 
on-cile me to this Island!’’ And when 
they reached Buitenzorg, and she ran 
gleefully ahead up the winding path half 
hidden by broad-leaved palms and feath- 
ery bamboo, and turned about, laughing 
and radiant, to welcome her guests to her 
beloved bungalow, they understood her 
enthusiasm. It was a spacious one-story 
cottage with a tiled roof and immense, 
inviting verandas, built on a_ shelving 
rock and overlooking a prospect as lovely 
as Eden. All about were sweet-scented 
groves and vine-clad arbors, with ham- 
mocks and rustic seats filling every con- 
venient nook. And birds were singing, 
and there was the continuous sound of 
water rushing and foaming through a 
deep gorge below. Here and there, 
everywhere amid the emerald foliage, 
were seen the picturesque forms of na- 
tives leisurely busying themselves with 
their small labors,— picking up debris, 
fetching water, carrying baskets of fruit. 
For every European family surrounded 
itself with a little army of servants and 
retainers, after the manner of the native 
aristocracy. A little farther up the slope, 
and reached by another path winding 
through dense greenery, stood Madame 
Rabino’s palace, of almost royal magnifi- 
cence, and still more commanding in its 
location than the bungalow. At one cor- 
ner rose a substantial octagon tower 
from whose upper windows one might 
look abroad in every direction, upon al- 


most every variety of landscape. A nar- 
row gallery ran around the tower, roofed 
with a gay awning, and furnished with 
comfortable bamboo chairs. And here, 
every evening a little before sunset, the 
party congregated and enjoyed the en- 
chanting, wide-spread scene in silent rapt- 
ure, or with voluble expressions of ad- 
miration, according to their respective 
temperaments. Mrs. Brakenburg was no 
more in sympathy with silence than was 
Mr. Thompson, and these two artlessly 
did much to neutralize some of the divin- 
est effects by their wordy comments. 

To Beatrice’ great joy the tower con- 
tained a fine telescope,— for Madame Ra- 
bino was a constant and intelligent student 
of the stars ; and she was in correspond- 
ence with noted astronomers all over the 
world. Often after all the others had 
gone down and retired for the night, these 
two remained, exploring the heavens 
with such an absorbing and ineffable de- 
light as only the diligent searcher after 
sublime knowledge may know. Beatrice 
had to confess that her star lore was 
chiefly legendary ; and Madame Rabino, 
with the delicate indulgence of a great 
mind, replied, ‘‘ My interest began in the 
same way ; and these wonderful old fables 
have never lost their fascination for me 
because of the faith of those who once 
religiously believed in them.’’ Beatrice 
related the incident which had occurred 
on board the #a/tic, and added, ‘‘ Since 
that night I have never looked upon the 
constellation of the Virgin without the 
feeling that Monsieur La Scalla’s spirit 
was there !”’ 

‘And who shall say that it is not there,”’ 
returned Madame. ‘‘You say that he loved 
Justice, and beautiful Spica may be the 
‘Heaven of Justice, who knows!”’ The 
idea was not extravagant — at midnight, 
under such asky !— when Earth was di- 
minished to a mere point of support in 
the illimitable circumference of space, 
and the soul laid its grasp upon infinity ! 

One evening when the atmosphere was 
particularly clear, and Beatrice showed 
even a more intense interest than usual, 
Madame Rabino exclaimed : 
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‘IT am so glad you like this, Beatrice ! 
It is good for both you and me to lift our 
thoughts to other worlds —since we are, 
in a way, cut off from this.’’ She smiled 
and added with animation, ‘‘ We are in 
such good company here! I know that 
at this moment a score of souls on this 
side of our world are traversing these 
same blue fields as delightedly as our- 
selves—I have a sense of their compan- 
ionship! You will, too, by and by, when 
you come to know them—as you shall. 
You shall read their letters, which are in- 
teresting, I assure you,—on a grand scale! 
For people who live among the stars have 
few petty thoughts. And yet they are 
very human, even the hermits and Budd- 
hist priests. I mean that they are pos- 
sessed of the spirit of fellowship which is 
common to all who have received a mes- 
sage from the fountain head of Truth, and 
which, each in his way, through Science 
or through Art, is trying to interpret or 
describe to others. You, my dear, who 
paint so wonderfully and sing so divinely, 
well know what this messageis!’’ After 
a few moments she asked, ‘‘ Have you 
ever read Fontenelle’s ‘Entretiens sur la 
pluralite des mondes?’—No? Well the 
conversations, which are delightfully 
naive, are carried on between the Astron- 
omer and the Marchioness, a charming 
and impressionable lady, who is so 
overwhelmed by the enormity of the 
universe and the infinitude of worlds, as 
the learned Astronomer discourses about 
them, that she declares all earthly pur- 
suits will henceforth seem trivial and 
insignificant to her. But we must not 
take her seriously and follow her example, 
Beatrice ; there may yet be something 
upon this earth for us to do, well worth 
the doing !”’ 

‘**O, I never questioned that!’ returned 
Beatrice, as if the words had stabbed her. 
To ‘‘do”’ had been the burning desire of 
her heart ever since the first awakening 
of her childish consciousness. 

**T know, I know!” quickly replied 
Madame Rabino. ‘‘The World is cruel, 
but Art is not. The one may close its 
iron doors in the face of willing helpers ; 
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the other opens wide its beautiful temple 
that all may enter who can.”’ 

Beatrice had decided, even before com- 
ing to Buitenzorg, to remain with Madame 
Rabino. It seemed to her this far-away 
island, where many races mingled, was 
the place of all places in which she would 
not be continually reminded that she was 
a ‘“‘mistake of nature,’’ as she herself 
bitterly described herself. Mr. Thomp- 
son loudly objected to her ‘ desertion,’ 
declaring that if he had foreseen such a 
possibility he never should have brought 
her to the Orient! But Mrs. Thompson, 
whose sense of personal loss was far 
greater, interposed not a word. Only at 
parting she asked Beatrice, who was 
struggling against a flood of poignant 
emotions, ‘“‘ Don’t you think you shall 
sometime feel like coming home again, 
dear ?”’ 

**Ves—O, yes, I think so,—I don’t 
know !”’ Beatrice replied with doubt and 
distress, and yearning. ‘‘ May be —after 
years !”’ 

Madame Rabino had spoken of her 
pets. They were animals of almost every 
species known on the Island. The natives 
caught them and brought them to her in 
their tender infancy. On the slope back 
of the house was a grove with a mountain 
stream trickling through it; and this had 
been made into a stockade with the cages 
ranged round in it. And here Beatrice 
made the friendly acquaintance of stags, 
roebucks, panthers, royal tigers, and the 
elegant littke mountain deer, and a great 
variety of lesser creatures, including 
whole families of monkeys; and birds 
innumerable, from the magnificent 
neacocks, the fierce wise falcons and 
gorgeous paroquets, down to the gentle 
ring-doves and gay, green-plumaged 
pigeons. There were very few of the 
creatures that might not be taken from 
their cages with perfect safety ; and she 
soon had them posing as models for 
pictures. ‘‘It is my post-graduate course 
in zodlogy !’’ she said laughingly. 

She had opportunities also to study 
direct from nature. For the jungles and 
bamboo thickets and mountain recesses 
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were full of animals, and she occasionally 
joined a small party of hunters in order 
to get a knowledge of their habits and 
manners, and their unconscious moods 
and attitudes. Her eye was so true, and 
her memory so near perfect, that a few 
hasty strokes of the pencil sufficed for her 
purpose. 

Once she sketched a large tigress 
which had just been entrapped in a pit, 
and whose mighty roar had so terrified 
the little band of natives who accom- 
panied the party, that they took to their 
heels and fled precipitately down the 
mountain-side. She made a masterpiece 
from this sketch, a wonderful picture 
which Madame Rabino tried to persuade 
her to send to Rome or to Paris for exhi- 
bition, but without avail. 

‘* But what are you going to do with all 
your pictures ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Pictures do not lose in value,’’ Beat- 
rice replied, ‘‘and if mine are worth any- 
thing the world may have them after I 
am gone, as a reward for its hospitality to 
me!’’ The smile which accompanied 
these words took away their bitterness. 
Beatrice, in fact, felt little bitterness now, 
her buoyant spirit was beginning to assert 
itself again. Never was there a young 
creature more willing — more eager — to 
be happy than she! 

Madame Rabino had turned her picture 
gallery,—rich in old Italian paintings, 
statuary, priceless Renaissance tapestries 
and antiques of all sorts,—into a studio 
for Beatrice. And here, most of the time, 
she lived and worked, and found that 
deep abiding joy unknown to all save 
those who have the key to the treasure- 
houses of Art, or Science, or Religion. 
For many months she painted only ani- 
mals ; and then her mood changed. She 
got out a worn portfolio she had brought 
with her, containing sketches and out- 
lines of the scenes and faces most deeply 
stamped upon her recollection ; and with 
these to guide, or suggest, she began a 
series of pictures which she called 
‘*Memories.’’ They constituted a pano- 
rama of the old Plantation,— with now 
and then a figure in high relief. 
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There was one which Madame Rabino 
especially admired,— the head of a youth, 
nobly poised. The black hair waved 
back from the forehead, the eyes — look- 
ing not at the beholder but beyond him 
—were both bold and sweet, the curved 
lips full and firm. ‘‘O, that is a won- 
derful face!’’ she exclaimed the first 
time she saw it. ‘‘There is that same 
hint of the knowledge of unseen things 
which one detects in all your pictures. It 
is the ring of the true metal of experience. 
That is the face of my Aurelio as he 
waved his last kiss to me and went forth 
to battle. Though there is no resem- 
blance in feature. It is the spirit of 
things you paint, it is umiversal truth! 
Ah, my dear, you are a great artist !’’ 

“Tf all the world were like you I should 
seem great, so greatly would I be magni- 
fied!’’ answered Beatrice with a laugh. 

‘But you will not give the world a 
chance !”’ 

Beatrice was still at work upon these 
pictures when, one morning, the -mail 
was brought to her; two letters—one 
from Mrs. Thompson and one from Eva- 
lina —and a bundle of American papers, 
all bearing upon one theme, the Civil 
War. Mrs. Thompson, writing from her 
city home, said nothing was talked of in 
New York except war measures and 
news of battles; that Jack Vandever 
(Captain of a picked company of New 
York volunteers) was a more picturesque 
figure than ever in social circles !— hav- 
ing been severely wounded in the battle 
of Bull Run, and sent home to recuperate; 
and that it was all she could do to hold 
Mr. Thompson back from enlisting, in 
spite of his fifty years ! 

Evalina’s letter had a more anxious 
tone. Burgoyne had been among the 
first to respond to Louisiana’s call to 
arms. Madame La Scalla and Helen had 
left the Plantation and accompanied him 
to New Orleans, where they remained 
until he was obliged to leave with his 
regiment; and then he had prevailed 
upon them to go abroad and stay “till 
the storm blew over.’’ They had sailed 
from New Orleans to Southampton, by 





























way of Havana. From Southampton 
Madame had come straight to the Con- 
nellys’ ‘‘bonny castle,’’ where she was 
welcomed, with a delight which it was 
left to Beatrice’ imagination to picture ! 
And Helen had gone to Paris. The war 
might not prove to be a very serious 
affair, but still there had already been 
some hard fighting ; and Burgoyne had 
received a scratch or two— nothing seri- 
ous, just enough to ‘‘fire his blood a 
little,’”’ he wrote them. Evalina wound 
up her letter by philosophizing gravely, 
but without showing a very lucid compre- 
hension of the subject, on the chances of 
war. She said that if Burgoyne should 
be killed — which surely was the remotest 
of possibilities, for he was an officer, and 
officers had advantages over private sol- 
diers— Mama would never be able to 
return to the Plantation! Mama herself 
was, somehow, very apprehensive and 
despondent, notwithstanding that every 
mail brought the most encouraging and 
hopeful letters from Burgoyne. 

Evalina’s next letter showed even a 
greater tension of excitement and dread. 
The North was pouring an overwhelming 
flood of troops into the border States. 
O, war was an awful, horrible thing! 
They heard only briefly from Burgoyne 
now, he was absorbed, heart and mind, 
in the mighty contest. The Southern 
forces were concentrating in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, determined at all hazards 
to hold the Mississippi River; otherwise 
New Orleans itself would be in danger! 
“Think of that, Beatrice! our dear old 
Creole city bombarded with cannon ! But 
it shall not be,— Burgoyne Says it shad/ 
not be, so long as there is a man left to 
contest the approach of the enemy !”’ 

After the receipt of this letter Beatrice 
left her paint-pots and brushes untouched 
for weeks, and spent the time chiefly in 
walking about, or sitting under the trees, 
or floating in a canoe on the river, lost in 
profound and thrilling meditation. For 
the first time she seemed to be able to 
look into the deep consciousness of other 
souls, to feel their pulsations, to compre- 
hend their joys and sorrows, their hopes 
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and their despairs. In her great ambi- 
tions, and in her bitter tribulations, she 
had been, to herself, a conspicuous figure 
on the face of the earth — not in an exag- 
gerated or romantic way, but in actual 
fact. Now, in the face of a terrible war, 
a very present war, threatening to devas- 
tate the country—the very city of her 
birth, and involving the destinies of those 
dearest to her, her thoughts rose above 
and beyond her narrow individual hori- 
zon, and all unconsciously she passed into 
a field of emotion where Self was a 
stranger ! 

Another letter came, but not from Eva- 
lina ; it was in Hugh’s hand-writing. An 
awful fear took possession of her, and 
before reading it she went to her own 
room and shut herself in. The letter was 
brief and concise. It said: ‘‘We have 
just received the news of Burgoyne’s 
death. Evalina is too greatly prostrated 
to write, but begged me to do so. She 
wishes you to know when, where, and 
how he fell,— which particulars we have 
from one of his comrades. It was in the 
battle of Shiloh, Sunday, April the 6th. 
Burgoyne, as perhaps you know, was a 
member of the Fourth Louisiana Regi- 
ment, Gibson’s Brigade. This valiant 
corps was in the very thickest of the fight. 
Four times in succession it advanced up 
the slope of a deep ravine in the face of 
a terrible storm of musketry and artillery, 
and the brave men were mowed down by 
the hundreds. Then came the cruel com- 
mand for the fifth and last desperate, hope- 
less charge ; and our dear Burgoyne was 
numbered with those who fell. ‘With 
him,’ writes his comrade, ‘lay that night 
on the Field of Shiloh, ten thousand com- 
rades and ten thousand foes !’”’ 

An hour passed, and Beatrice — with 
the letter refolded and returned to its en- 
velope — sat stone-still. ‘‘Dead, dead,’’ 
she repeated over and over, and tried to 
fit the word to its awful meaning ; won- 
dering the while that her eyes were dry, 
that her heart did not throb an agonized 
protest, and that she could still note with 
so much calmness the peaceful loveliness 
of the sapphire sky, the waving foliage, 
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the bird songs, the rush of the stream in 
the gorge below, and all the little innum- 
erable details of the life and scenes around 
her! But—as in former crises — she 
herself seemed to be swept away on a 
soundless shore, apart, alone. The world, 
with its life and its death, rolled majestic- 
ally by and beckoned not to her. 

She withdrew her eyes from the win- 
dow and let them wander over the walls 
of the room — which were covered with 
her paintings. She saw defects in these 
paintings now which she had never noted 
before. One of them so offended her 
that she would have risen and taken it 
down, but that something held her fast in 
her place ; a stiffening of the muscles, a 
deadening weight upon the heart. She 
could not so much as lift a hand. Sud- 
denly her gaze became transfixed, the 
scene before her faded and in its place 
appeared the battle-field of Shiloh — of 
Shiloh when darkness had hushed the 
din of war, and the living soldiers rested 
and the dead slept peacefully. And Bur- 
goyne was among the dead/ She could 
see him stretched upon the hill-side in his 
glorious young manhood, his noble face 
upturned to the night sky, blood-stained 
and ghastly! Her eyes dilated with horror, 
but yet fed greedily upon the sight. She 
would not flee from it, she would not 
spare herself a single pang; she must 
suffer, she must /ee// ‘‘ Dead, dead,’’ 
she repeated again, and the word — grown 
to its full and terrible significance — broke 
the spell that was upon her, and she 
sprang up with a cry and turned to the 
portrait she had but lately finished, and 
labeled Youth. 

Her heart melted at the sight of it, and 
she gave way to a passion of tears. This 
mood was followed by a strange exalta- 


[THE END. ] 


tion. She stood before the picture, her 
eyes upraised to it, her hands crossed 
upon her bosom. ‘‘And you are dead!” 
she said. ‘‘ Earth no longer holds your 
matchless spirit,— and Earth is void and 
meaningless! O, that I might crowd all 
the energy of my lifetime into one su- 
preme impulse and die like you! For 
death means change of place—means 
Heaven, the Home of the Soul! And 
there, there I may love you, beloved,— 
there we shall be comrades again and 
friends. O, Time speed away! O, In- 
finite God! what means this little span 
of suffering life ?’’ 

She wrung her hands, and then with a 
swift movement turned and left the house 
and walked rapidly over the hills, aiming 
toward the highest accessible point. There 
was so much spending power in her, so 
much need of action tending to achieve- 
ment of some kind —achievement and 
climax. And at last she sank down ex- 
hausted upon a mossy ledge of rock. The 
first thought which burst forth from the 
mist of half-consciousness in which she lay 
was, ‘‘The soldier solves the strange 
problem of destiny dying ; that is sublime 
and it is simple. To solve it living is 
a harder task. The one means swift 
triumphant flight,— the other long labo- 
rious journeying, with impulse often flag- 
ging, with discouragements thick in the 
way!” 





The next news sent by Evalina was that 
a Northern army had overrun the Teche 


-country, and the old Plantation House 


was a barrack for Union troops! The 
word came ‘through Cosette, who —to- 
gether with a few loyal old slaves — was 
valiantly maintaining the dignity of the 
La Scalla name ! 

















ARMENIA. 


HE sat among the mountains; beneath, the Euxine la 
Her head was wreathed with flowers; her feet were bathed in spray. 
The Tigris and Euphrates, born ‘neath her mountain trees, 
< Were sent to bear her greetings to distant southern seas. 
Upon her breast, old Ararat, mysterious, grim and bold, 
Looked down in hoary majesty on Colchis’ sands of gold. 


The vine and fig-tree shaded and crowned her smiling face. 
Hers was the land of Eden,— the cradle of our race. 

Among the foremost nations, she sought the Truth Divine, 
And set the Red Cross banner above the heathen shrine. 

And then upon her borders there swarmed the Persian horde ; 
They cried, *‘ Deny your Saviour, or perish by the sword!” 


Up rose the brave Armenia, with shield and helmet bright, 
With heart and arm unfailing, to battle for the Right. 
She gathered all her dark-browed sons; she raised her sword on high; 
And back to haughty Persia rang out her martial cry: - 
“Tcun not be a heathen; [ scorn to be a slave. 
I live a Christian nation, or fill a Christian grave.” 


Ah! those were years of trouble, for many a foreign foe 
Swooped down on poor Armenia to scatter death and woe. 
For centuries victorious, Armenia held her own ; 
When all were heathen round her, she kept the Faith alone. 
At length the turbaned Turk appeared ; he led a cruel band, 

¥ And beld the Prophet's standard clasped in his red right hand. 


Again she called her children — again she met the foe — 
Alas for poor Armenia! she sank beneath the blow. 
The earth was crimson round her; but, midst her hopeless loss, 
Pressed closely to her bosom she held the Christian Cross. 
“T yield to conquering Islam, I kneel and kiss the rod ; 
Take field and home and children, but leave to me my God!” 





Al! honor to Armenia! In hours of sorest need 

She scorned to gain her freedom by giving up her creed. 
To-day she loves the Saviour and worships in his name; 

Her Church is far more precious than wealth or rank or fame. 
She needs our prayers and teachings to work the Master's will. 
Though mixed with false tradition, her faith is Christian still. 


But centuries of oppression have left her weak and torn; 

Prone in the dust her children with bitter anguish mourn. 

Her vandal rulers ravish her homes with bloody hand ; 

Foul outrage, flame and murder march o’er the famished land. 
Sackcloth is now her garment; ashes are on her head ; 

Her sons are slain by thousands, her daughters — worse than dead ! 


Is there no balm in Gilead? In Israel no God? 

Must blood of murdered brothers sink, voiceless, in the sod ? 

Forbid it, Heaven! that blood shall ery. like Abel’s, from the ground, 
Till all the powers of Europe shall heed the solemn sound. 

You are your sister’s keeper; hear you that hopeless call ? ? 

You who preserved her tyrant — the curse is on you all! 


But better times are coming, and better times are near; 
The Truth is growing bolder with each succeeding year. 
Can England, sitting lordly upon her sea-girt isle, 

Hear woman's shrieks of horror and answer— with a smile ? 
No! Englishmen love justice, they will protect the weak ; 
And every floating fortress with iron lips shall speak. 


Fair France, whose sunny hillsides are drenched in kindred gore, 
3 Rising from fiery trials, Loves freedom more and more. 
Proud Germany, invincible, with cohorts firm as steel, 
Will trample ‘astern tyranny beneath her brazen heel. 
And Russia, from the frozen North to where the Black Sea’s wave 
Rolls crimson from the Crimea, will stretch her hand to save. 
’ 





The armies from America speak in less martial tone ; 

They bring the Christian Bible; they plant the Christian Home. 
The night is long and dismal, but morning dawn is near, 

When Eden's fruits and flowers in the desert shall appear 
When on the thirsty Orient a shower from heaven shall fall, 
To wash away foul tyranny, and bring God’s peace to all. 


Else o’er the bloody Orient shall sweep God’s Red Sea wave, 
With death for cruel Pharaoh, but freedom for his slave. 


Edmund March Vittum. 
GRINNELL. 
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A MUSIK-FEST IN DUSSELDORF. 


THE EDITOR ABROAD. XI. 


USIC is part of the German’s daily 
food. In the palace of the prince, 
the villa of the nobleman, the mansion of 
the manufacturer ; in the tenement life of 
the poor in town and the peasant life of 
the country ; on feast days and fast days, 
in worship as in pleasuring ; in the great 
cathedral as in the little village church ; 
in the grand musik-fest as in the woods 
on holidays, or in the city streetsat night, — 
everywhere the German soul breaks forth 
in song. 

The soldier of the Crown Prince Regi- 
ment who marches up and down before 
our hotel window, guarding the regi- 
mental colors in the room overhead, is 
singing ‘“‘Der Gute Kamerad.’”’ The 
school-boys playing soldier in the street, 
in imitation of the man in helmet, are 
whistling a marching air taught them in 
school. The cook in the kitchen, as she 
mixes her dough, squeezes out the pro- 
longed notes of an old love song. The 
chambermaid, standing by the window, 
catches the refrain and gaily carries it on 
through the hall. The family, gathered 
in the public garden for an evening’s en- 
joyment together, beat time with the or- 


chestra, and in well-covered tones, which - 


do not offend the ears of their neighbors 
atithe tables about them, follow the waltz 
music with an enjoyment which is evi- 
dently a family affair. 

The feast of music is a popular feature 
of German life. The most notable in the 
lower Rhine country is the Niederrhein 
Musik-fest. The first fof these annual 
gatherings was held seventy years ago. 
They are now held alternately in Cologne, 
in Diisseldorf and in Aix laChapelle. Two 
summers ago Diisseldorf was the place 
of meeting. It may interest those who 


have read the popular novel, ‘‘ The First 


. ‘Alfons and Estrella.’’ 
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Violin,’ to learn that the ‘‘Fest’’ was 
held in the ‘‘Ton-Halle,’’ so well de- 
scribed in the book. The building has 
since been enlarged, making room fora 
spacious ‘‘saal’’ on the ground floor, but 
otherwise it remains the same. 

Arrived in Diisseldorf, we take a street 
car and are soon under the shadow of an 
immense building, on two sides of which 
is a beautiful garten, or park. Wearea 
half-hour late, but the first number has 
dragged and we have lost but little. The 
‘*General-Probe,’’ or general rehearsal, 
is in full There is a large 
audience of keenly appreciative listeners. 
Upon the stage in the center sit the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty inall. The program tells 
us the chorus is composed of two hun- 
dred and four sopranos, one hundred and 
sixty-two altos, seventy-four tenors and 
one hundred and twenty-six bassos. Its 
weakness is in the tenor, as the numbers 
indicate. The quality of the tenor is ex- 
cellent, but the volume is almost lost in 
the rush of voices along the grand sweeps 
of sound in which the master, Johannes 
Brahms, in his Symphony No. 4, leads the 
way. Without attempting a critique, I will 
briefly refer to the singers and their work. 

Herr Standyl, of Berlin, followed in a 
grand recitative and aria from Schubert’s 
His powerful 
bass, at first somewhat wooden in quality, 
softened to the finer passages, command- 
ing the approval of the most critical. 
Fraulein Charlotte Huhn, of Cologne, 
the contralto, sang a symphony ode from 
‘*Das Meer,”’ entitled ‘‘ Fata Morgana.”’ 
The effect of the refrain as produced by 
this rare voice, seconded by the orchestral 
accompaniment leading down thereto, 
was singularly thrilling. 


progress. 
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Then followed a half hour of Wagner, 
the third act, scene third, of ‘‘ Siegfried,”’ 
beginning with — 

“Heil dir Sonne! 
Heil dir Licht!” 
It is the meeting of Brunnhilde and Sieg- 
fried, and the mutual confession of love. 
The scene is characterized by the inten- 
sity of emotion for which Wagnerian love 
passages are famous. Frau Sucher, of 
Berlin, now singing in this country, took 
the soprano with a power suggestive of 
Frau Materna, who was first to develop 
that difficult rélein America. The tenor, 
Herr Willy Birrenkoven, is a young singer 
of much promise. His voice and figure 
are well adapted to the development of 
Wagner’s heroic réles. 

Then follows a half-hour intermission. 
What a rush there is for the refreshment 
halls and the garten! Singers, like poli- 
ticians, can get very {hungry and very 
thirsty. The sandwiches and the ‘‘ Mai- 
bowle’”’ (the German’s successful imita- 
tion of the drink of the gods) are in great 
demand. Outside, the scene is interesting. 
Hundreds of small tables are soon sur- 
rounded. The loud laughter of men and 
women, the merry shouts of children, the 
gay conversation of the promenaders, the 
bright eyes, glowing cheeks and pretty 
costumes of the chorus singers, altogether 
keenly interest the stranger. The words 
we hear are not as strange as they were. 
We find the ‘“‘small talk’? of German 
youths and maidens is quite like that of 
Americans. 

The bell rings, and in five minutes all 
are back in their places. The director 
takes his stand and the first violin his 
seat, and the ‘‘ probe”’ is resumed. Now 
follows a succession of rare pleasures, for 
this is solo day, and the soloists are hav- 
ing everything their own way. 

Fraulein Huhn receives a splendid ova- 
tion as she takes her place to the left of 
the first violin. ‘‘Die Allmacht,’’ by 
Schubert, is her first selection. Beginning 
and ending with ‘“‘Great is Jehovah the 
Lord,” it is a grand tribute of praise 
grandly rendered. ‘‘ Angedenken,”’ a 
dainty bit of melody by Cornelius, reveals 


the singer’s power to dignify words that of 
themselves would be thought common- 
place. Exquisitely beautiful is the render- 
ing of Hans Somers’ ‘‘ Glockenblumen.”’ 

The gay young soprano, Fraulein Elisa- 
beth Leisinger, of Berlin, is sobered some- 
what by the storm of applause which 
compels the contralto to sing her bell- 
flower song again. But her natural gaiety 
is restored by the generous applause 
which greets her also. First, we are 
given Brahms’ ‘‘Feldensamkeit.’’ It is 
tremulous with the joy felt by a healthy 
soul when alone with nature in the fields. 
Schubert’s liquid melody is especially 
adapted to Stolberg’s ‘‘ Auf dem Wasser 
zu Singen,’’ and Fraulein Leisinger’s 
silvery voice fairly revels in the com- 
poser’s outdoor glee. Schumann’s de- 
lightful tone-picture of a moonlight night 
is too quickly over. This is followed by 
Von Weber's ‘‘ Unbefangenheit,’’ in the 
singing of which the soloist evinces mar- 
velous command of her medium of song, 
the German tongue, running the harsh con- 
sonants together with a rapidity astonish- 
ing to the stranger, and all with a charming 
swing of melody. 

But the great ovation of the day was 
given the talented young violinist from 
Frankfort, Professor Hugo Heermann. 
This artist’s interpretation of Beethoven; 
supported by an orchestra made up of the 
best talent of the Rhine province, was of 
itself a superlative enjoyment. I can give 
no better idea of this musician’s art than 
by picturing the tall, slender, gray-haired, 
dim-eyed old man who sat at our left. He 
had been dozing, but when the violinist 
appeared, he vigorously joined in the 
ovation. Putting on an extra pair of 
spectacles he watched the artist with the 
fondness of a father for a child, and during 
the inspired passages his head leaned to 
one side, his hands were clasped, and a 
look of ecstacy shone upon his counte- 
nance such as artists seek to picture in 
representations of ‘‘The Adoration.”’ 
What this man felt, what memories were 
aroused in his before dormant mind, I 
could only guess. All were not as demon- 
strative, but all were keenly appreciative. 
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The uplift of such an audience must surely 
inspire an artist. 

The quartet of soloists and the chorus 
together closed the day’s program and 
the Fest as well, with a grand ‘“ Fest 
Overture mit Gesang,’’ by Schumann. 
The refrain, ‘‘Am Rhein, am Rhein!”’ 


WOMEN WRITERS IN WASHINGTON. 


No wonder the 
Germans love the Rhine, and are ready 
on a moment’s notice to fight for the re- 
tention of it as a Germanriver ; for it has 


still rings in my ears! 


entered into every fiber of German 
thought, as witness their paintings and 
sculpture, their literature and their songs. 


WOMEN WRITERS IN WASHINGTON. II. 


By JULIETTE M. Bassitt. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has 
probably made more money than any 
other of our women writers. She has a 
handsome home on Massachusetts ave- 
nue, which is full of souvenirs of her trav- 
els. She spends part of every winter 
here, is very popular in society and en- 
tertains charmingly. The climate does 
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not suit her so well as that of England, 
where she passes most of the summer 
months. 

“Grace Greenwood ’’— Mrs. Sara J. S. 
Clarke Lippincott —lives with a gifted 
and charming daughter in a plain, old- 
fashioned house on Capital Hill. She 
wrote poems when a mere child, and was 

the first ‘lady correspondent ”’ 
= in Washington, beginning her 
work in that line with letters to 
a Philadelphia paper in 1850, 


two or three years before her 
marriage to Mr. 
Lippincott. Since then she has 
traveled in many lands as special 
correspondent ; has published 
about twenty volumes of poems, 
stories and sketches of travel, 
and is now engaged upon “ Re- 
collections of Washington.’’ 
Dearly as she loves the Capital 
City, she is never so well there 
She goes out little 
in the winter. She is a brilliant 
conversationalist and_ retains 
much of the sparkling beauty 
for which she was famous in her 
youth. 

Mrs. Isabella M. Alden, better 
known, through her delightful 
stories, as ‘‘Pansy;’’ also has a 
winter home on Capitol Hill, 
with her husband, Rev. G. R. 
Alden, and their son. She isa 

| trim little woman, with smooth 
sia brown hair, kind brown eyes and 


Leander K. 


as abroad. 





MRS. SARA J. S. LIPPINCOTT, ‘* GRACE GREENWOOD.” 


fair complexion. She dresses 
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plainly, but with great taste ; | 
has alarge circle of friends, and 
is always busy with her pen. 

During the winter season, 
Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahl- 
gren, widow of Admiral Dahi- 
gren, lives in a handsome house 
on Thomas Circle. The summer 
is spent in a spacious, rambling 
old house on historic South 
Mountain. Washington has been 
her home ever since her father, 
Mr. Vinton, came to Congress 
from Ohio when she was a little 
girl, and she has mingled with 
the best society of many admin- 
istrations. She talks well, and 
has written a good deal of prose 
and poetry. Among her best 
known books are “‘ Etiquette of 
Social Official Life’? and “A 
Washington Winter.’’ 

The brightest, readiest, raci- 
est, most down-to-date woman 
in all Washington is Miss Kate 
Field, author, lecturer and ed- 
itor. Her interesting personality 














has in a few years pushed that 

unique publication, Kate Field’s 
Washington, to the front in this country 
of pushing periodicals. In its latest num- 
ber appears the announcement that hence- 
forth it will be published simultaneously 
on Saturdays at the Capital and in Chi- 
cago. Miss Field’s conversational powers 
are remarkable, and her intimate ac- 
quaintance with famous men and women 
embraces the whole world of thought 
and action. 

Mrs. Anne Jenness Miller has had, for 
several years, a pretty home on Q street ; 
but she is away from it a good deal, lec- 
turing and looking after her magazine in 
New York. She is a beautiful, dark- 
haired woman with a superb form, which 
well exhibits her pretty and sensible 
style of dress. She can talk well on many 
subjects besides dress, and she writes 
well, too. She has one child, a lovely 
daughter about three years old, who will, 
it is safe to say, grow up with a natural 
figure. 


17 


MRS. M V. DAHLGREN, 


The wife of Dr. N.S. Lincoln was Miss 
Jeanie T. Gould of Troy, N. Y. She 
used to write pleasing stories for Peter- 
Lady’s Friend” and other publi- 
cations, and made quite a sensation sev- 
with her novel, ‘‘ Her 
She is very pop- 


son’s ** 


eral years 
Washington Season.’’ 
ular in the best social circles, and enter- 


ago 


tains charmingly. 

Mrs. Julia Schayer has a graceful and 
ready pen, which, on account of rather 
delicate health and devotion to her fam- 
ily, she takes up all tooseldom. She has, 
however, written a good many clever sto- 
ries and interesting articles on various 
subjects for Scribner's, The Century, St. 
Nicholas, The Atlantic, and other maga- 
zines. Her first work, a number of stories 
in Scribner’ s, appeared later in book form. 
She has been twice married, and has 
spent some time in Germany, at the home 
of her first husband's ancestors. While 
abroad, she sent a series of ‘‘letters’’ to 
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the Providence Journa/, which were much 
copied. She has a pleasant home here, 
and many warm friends, but gives little 
time to general society. Her eldest 
daughter, Leonora Von Stosch, the charm- 
ing violinist, inherits her musical talent 
from her mother, who is a fine musician. 
The second daughter, Wilhelmina, is a 
member of the ‘‘ Art Students’ League,”’ 
and has done some very clever work. 
Mrs. Schayer has lately been at work 
upon a novel and several plays. 
Marquise Clara Lanza, who has often 
visited her father, Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, at his beautiful home on Columbia 
Heights, now has a winter home here, 
with her husband and three handsome 
boys. Madame Lanza is a brilliant if 
somewhat daring writer, and her novels, 
among them, ‘‘ Basil Morton’s Transgres- 
sion,’’ have been very successful. She is 
tall and superbly formed, with blue-gray 


IN WASHINGTON. 


eyes, well cut features and curly, perfect- 
ly blonde hair. She talks well, is a de- 
lightful hostess and a great favorite in 
society. 

Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, author of 
**Only an Incident’’ and other pleasing 
stories in Harper’s and other magazines, 
has built herself a big, comfortable house 
on Massachusetts avenue, just above the 
Blaine house; but ill health compelled her, 
last winter, to leave it for the South. Miss 
Litchfield, never very strong, is fair and 
delicate looking, with a fine mind and 
sweet, sympathetic nature. She and her 
cousin, Miss Howe, a bright, cheery little 
lady, have traveled much, and they win 
friends wherever they go. 

Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author 
of ‘‘Jinrikisha Days,’’ began her literary 
career with descriptive letters from the 
Centennial to the Washington Repudbh- 
can. She was a mere girl then, and had 

spent most of her life before 
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that in her native state, Wiscon- 
A few years later, her 
brother was sent, in some offi- 


sin. 


cial capacity, to Japan, in which 
country Miss Scidmore has since 
spent considerable time. She 
has traveled extensively in other 
lands, and writes entertainingly 
about what she sees. She is an 
expert photographer and adds 
graphic illustrations to her clever 
articles. 2 
followed a visit to that region, 
where a mountain was named 
**Ruhamah”’ in her honor. She 
is a valued member of the Geo- 
graphic Society. She is a good 
looking young woman, with ex- 
cellent taste in dress and a ready 
wit.": When here, she lives with 
her mother, in a home which is 
filled with rare and valuable 
souvenirs of her travels. 

Miss Molly Elliot Seawell had 
written a number of successful 
stories over various pen names 
before she signed her own to 


“Journeys in Alaska 








KATE FIELD. 
Editor and Publisher of ** Washington.” 


‘*Maid Marian,”’ in Lippincott’ s, 
about eight years ago. Since 
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then she has written for that 


magazine, 7he Youth’s Com- 
panion and other publica- 
tions, and has won several 
literary ‘‘ prizes.’’ She dra- 
matized ‘‘ Maid Marian ’’ and 
it was produced in Washing- 
ton by Rosina Vokes during 
her last week upon the stage. 
Miss Seawell is a Virginia 
girl. Her father, now dead, 
was the law partner and fav- 
orite nephew of President 
Tyler. She and her mother 
and sister have a pretty home 
on O street. She is a tall, 
slight, fragile looking girl, 
with fair hair and pale, in- 
teresting face. She has a 
large circle of friends, and 
her ‘‘at homes,’’ during the 
season, are delightful affairs. 

Mrs. Lilian Rozell Mes- 
senger was born in Kentucky 
and was reared in Arkansas, 
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where she married young 
and lost her husband soon 
after marriage. She has 
written a good many sketches and stories, 
but her best work has been her poems, 
several volumes of which have been pub- 
lished. One of the latest, ‘‘ The Southern 
Cross,’’ is full of gems. Her poems are 
always pure in ‘tone, strong, bright and 
original. She has lived here some fifteen 
years, and has a large circle of devoted 
friends. She is dark haired and dark 
eyed, has refined and pleasing manners, 
and talks well. Her only child, a son, 
took naturally to journalism, and is now a 
rising young newspaper man. 

Miss Ella Loraine Dorsey has written a 
great deal on many subjects, but is per- 
haps best known by her clever stories for 
boys, ‘‘Saxty’s Angel,’’ etc. She comes 
of good old Maryland stock, was born 
in Washington, and educated at the 
Georgetown convent. She is tall and 
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slender, with dark hair and eyes and 
pleasing expression ; is a fine linguist ; 
talks well, and has a pleasant home with 
her mother, a charming and cultured 
woman, on Kalorama Heights, overlook- 
ing the city. 

Miss Coyne Fletcher, author ot ‘‘Me 
and Chummy,”’ ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Baby,”’ 
and several clever plays, is a tall, hand- 
some woman, with clear-cut features, 
wavy dark hair sprinkled with gray, and 
a bright, breezy manner. She was born 
in Dublin, reared in this country, near 
Baltimore, and received a fine education. 
For several years she has filled an im- 
portant position in the sixth auditor’s 
office. She lives in a large boarding 
house, but her room is a real home with 
its pretty draperies, couches, rare bits of 
pottery, pictures and books. 
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A WASHINGTON LOGGING CAMP." 


By Ipa A. BAKER, 
Author of ‘‘Cedar Chips” in November Midland. 


“6 OULDN’T you like to spend a 

week at the camp? We can 
take bedding with us and sleep in Mr. 
Martin’s cabin. He’d like to have us 


there. He’d just be happy if I’d stay up 
there with him all the time. I wish I 
could.”’ 


‘* Like it, Mrs. Martin !’’ we exclaimed, 
‘*Nothing could please us better.’’ And 
the plans were made. 

We were spending the summer on a 
ranch in Western Washington. In the 


Coast Mountains we had followed blaz- . 


ings deep into the innermost sanctuary of 
‘*God’s first temples,’’—temples where 
titans could have looked up in awe at the 
ceiling and where we crept like flies 
about the roots of the time-carved col- 
umns. An industry in which pygmy man 
masters and chains such mammoths must 
be filled with romantic suggestion and 
poetry. No doubt there are logging 
camps and logging camps ; but, whatever 
the mora/e, the work must be done simi- 
larly. This one is owned by a man who 
adds to his business ability the power to 
appreciate the grandeur of his work. It 





was a pleasure to watch the expression of 
satisfaction and enjoyment that lit up his 
face, a trifle seamed with care, as he 
walked among his men, lent a hand, 
assisted here with an ax, there with a 
word, paced a fallen monarch or looked 
up to decide the position and quality of 
timber in a tree. These fir forests are 
always majestic and reverent. He seemed 
to belong with them. 

Mrs. Martin enthusiastically made all 
the arrangements and so we spent a week 
in the logging camp on Pumphrey’s 
Mountain. We went home feeling that 
we were practical loggers, versed in all 
the mysteries of felling trees, barking 


logs, yarding them, hooking them in, 


scaling them, sending them down the 
chute ; versed, too, in the uses of the skid 
roads, the goad stick, the dogs, the skid 
grease, the donkey and the snubbing post. 

The camp is only eight miles from the 
ranch,— not more than an hour’s ride in 
the open country. It took us four hours 
to make the trip. The day was one 

* Awarded the prize for the best Descrip- 
tive Paper, in the December 30th competition. 
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A WASHINGTON LOGGING 


of Washington's hottest. The dust lay 
three inches deep and much of the road 
was a steady climb, threading a jumble 
of stumps, ruts and stones. We reached 
the camp just in time for supper. It 
looked like a new village dropped into 
the forest, the houses scattered around 
and connected by trails. There were the 
cook-house, two individual cabins, the 
bunk-house, the blacksmith shop, and the 
stable — the biggest building of all. 

It was Sunday — the regular wash-day 
for the men ina logging camp, and lines 
of flannel underclothing were stretched 
here and there. 

The buildings were all made of shakes 
—that is, lumber split from the trees. 
One of the little cabins was assigned us 
as our quarters. It was furnished with 
two bedsteads, a table, a shelf, a bench, 
and a quaint settee, all of home manufac- 
ture from this split lumber. 

Here we rested and slept after our 
long, hot, dusty ride, reveling in the fresh 
mountain air fragrant with fir, and deeply 
enjoying the solemn silence. These ma- 
jestic firs and cedars never stoop to whis- 
per with the gossipy breeze like insignifi- 
cant alders or maples. 
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In the grey dawn we were awakened by 
the footsteps of the cook going down to 
the spring for water. But we dozed again 
until we were thoroughly roused by the 
long mellow ‘‘toot-toot’’ of the breakfast 
horn. Ere we were ready to pick our path 
through the silal to the cook-house the 
welkin was ringing with all the sounds of 
labor. 

There was the sharp metallic clang 
from the blacksmith’s anvil, the orotone 
calls of the ox-driver as he turned his team 
—‘*‘Whoa-back ! Gee Nig! Sh-s-s-s!”’ 
the whiss-whiz of the big saws, the ring- 
ing of the axes, the crash of the moving 
logs through the brush and their booming 
notes when they struck end to end. Then 
just before we reached the cook-house we 
heard the warning halloo from the woods, 
‘““Timber-r-r!’’ the sound of driving 
wedges and ‘‘ Over-r-r!”’ 

‘*Where is it? where is it?’’ we cried ; 
**Oh, there! Look !”’ 


The apex of a huge fir is swaying, one 
moment, and, the next, with a crackling 
crash it falls and almost shakes the earth 
with its thundering reverberations. 

We were intensely excited. Still we 
took time to drink the coffee and eat a 
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breakfast worthy of the hardest worker 
on the place. 

The cook-house was built when the sap 
was running and, the rafters having been 
peeled, the interior is all shades of golden 
brown. Along one side of the room is a 
table, covered with oilcloth, which will seat 
two dozen men without crowding. There 
are long shake benches on either side. 

After breakfast we clambered over logs 
and through tangled silal to where the 
men were barking the mammoth that 
had just fallen. The timber cutters had 
sawn it into eight logs, from twenty to 
forty feet in length, according to the con- 
dition and shape of the tree. Now the 
barkers were swinging their two-edged 
axes and peeling off the bark in huge 
chunks, every stroke telling. This is 
considered, by some, the choice work of 
the camp ; it is clean and fairly well paid. 

We went up a skid road to where a 
crew were yarding in the logs. The skid 
roads appear to branch all over the woods. 
They are cleared clean and smooth, far 
better than the county roads, and stretch 
straight in between the crowded trunks 
of the towering trees. Along them one 
seems to be walking at the bottom of a 
deep, dark chasm that has living walls. 





Drawn by D. Jeannette Baker. 
** The skid roads stretch straight in between the crowded 
trunks of the towering trees."’ 


* Bill!” 
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“* The bunk-house, the blacksmith shop 
and the stable,"" 


This gang of men had their line almost 
made up. They were just hooking in the 
last log. The ox driver waved his goad 
and called to his team; the hook-tender 
pushed and guided the head of his log as 
it came out of the brush, then swinging 
a huge mallet pounded in the dogs as the 
logs came end toend. Then the scaler, 
with a big hammer, imprinted the owner’s 
trade-mark on each end, measured the 
length and width, and jotted them down 
on little slabs of vine maple. 

Now the line of eight logs is ready. 
The driver calls to his leaders, ‘‘ Nig! 
He goads one or two ; the hook- 
tender pries here, pushes there,— but 
nothing moves. Then the driver yells, 
fast and loud; he prods this lazy one; 


she yells at that one; he waves and 


shakes his goad-stick above them, danc- 
ing along the line. Every ox bends to 
his task ; the muscles strain ; a pause of 
a second, then slowly the long line of 
shiny logs begins to move. The skid- 
greaser, with a bucket of grease and a 
big swab, dogs the heels of the rear oxen 
and daubs the skid just in front of the 
first log. The driver calls, ‘‘ Whoa back ! 
Gee Nig! Sh-sh-sh!’’? and waves his 
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stick. The hook-tender swings his mal- 
let and tightens the loosening dogs. The 
scaler brands the logs he may havemissed, 
and all goes wriggling, like a mammoth 
snake, down the dim aisles of the forest. 

We rush on past the snubbing post — 
where the logs are set free from the dogs 
—to a place of safety, whence we can see 
them go racing down the chute, smoking 
as they go. A mile away a white spray 
announces that they have reached the 
river. 

After the morning’s haul was down we 
climbed back, walking the logs beside the 
skid-road to avoid the dust. This part of 
the road lay over a hillside that had been 
logged long before and partly burned. 
The sun shone hot over the blackened 
stumps and snags. Washington stumps 
and snags are anywhere from ten to a 
hundred feet high. The ground was 
green with a tangled brush of fern, that 
sometimes grows as high as one’s head, 
with silal, alder, dogwood, and _ hazel- 
brush, blackberries and huckleberries. 
There is no place more desolate looking 
or hotter, on a sunny day, than an old 
Washington burn. 

The next morning we were led by our 
ears and followed a skid-road deep into 
the wood, whence came the whiss, whiz 
of the big saws. We hurried, with no 
little fear and trembling lest we get in 
the way of one of those long, falling trees 
before the timber cutters could see us. 
The men stood on spring-boards, set into 
the side of the tree well up from the 
ground. We watched them as they pulled 
the saw back and forth, back and forth, 
sprinkling the coarse bark with sawdust ; 
and then we looked up, up, to the tree- 
top, standing as unmoved as a telegraph 
pole would be at a woodpecker’s tapping. 
The men appeared like insects among 
these giant proportions. Every few min- 
utes they would stop and fling coal oil on 
the saw to cut the pitch. 

** Whiss ! whiz! whiss ! ’’ went the saw. 
But the tree never quivered. The saw 
went through the trunk and was laid one 
side ; yet still the tree stood, unconscious 
that it had been conquered. Then they 
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swung their spring boards round and with 
alternate, ringing blows began pounding 
in wedges on one side. 

‘“*Timber-r-r!’’ The men gave the 
warning halloo, and swing, ring, swing, 
ring, went the axes. A faint quiver was 
visible in the far-away, plumy top; a 
wavering to and fro. Swing, ring, swing, 
went the axes. Farther and farther 
swayed the top. ‘‘ Over-r-r-r!’’ A final 
blow and the men jump and run back a 
rod. Down the monster falls, snapping, 
crackling, crashing through the branches 
of the other trees, and strikes the ground 
with a booming blow. 

We hurried down the log on which 
we sat to see another that was almost 
ready to fall ; we watched the same thing 
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again,— and so we could have gazed all 
day. Felling the trees, yarding the logs 
and sending them down the chute have 
each an element of the dramatic that one 
never wearies of watching. 

One morning Dave with his team, two 
yoke of oxen, and a nondescript wagon, 
took us to the foot of the chute. Dave is 
a half-breed. He has pure Indian fea- 
tures, but his black hair, peppered with 
snow, is curly. He says little and that is 
soft andlow. Yet even his gentle ‘‘Gee 
Buck ! Whoa, back !’’ are sometimes ac- 
cented with the goad. However, much 
of the time he only carries a long, lithe 
switch. Dave and his oxen were charac- 
ters of the camp. 





FELLING A TREE. 





Old Buck was killed not long after our 
visit. The team was liauling out logs 
that had been stuck in the chute. The 
signal was not up to warn the men above. 
The morning haul came up to the snub- 
bing post, and the first log came swoop- 
ing down. Poor old Buck happened to 
be in the chute when it came. 

“*Oh ! it must have given Dave a start,”’ 
I cried, on being informed of the event. 

*‘Huh!”’ was the contemptuous reply. 
“Tt wouldn’t have happened if Dave had 
been driving. He had gone home to cut 
his oats over Sunday and didn’t get back 
until noon. No indeed,old Buck wouldn’t 
have been killed if Dave had been driv- 
ing.’’ 

The road we came down 
lies close to the chute, and 
here and there may be seen 
a crazy log that has jumped 
the track, smashed every- 
thing in its way and landed 
in the brush. It was too 
suggestive to be entirely 
pleasant and we were re- 
lieved when we reached the 
knoll with a commanding 
view, yet out of reach of any 
crazy logs. 

Up between the blackened 
stumps and snags the chute 
shines bright and yellow. We 
watch for the first log. It 
appears—a swiftly moving 
spot of brighter yellow. On 
the benches of the hillside it 
is lost from view, then in 
sight again,each time swifter, 
plainer and noisier. Now we 
see it smoking and rocking 
in the chute, then hear it 
knocking the sides,—nearer, 
nearer, until at the end it 
jumps like a living thing, 
and dives, with a headlong 
plunge, into the river. It 
sinks from sight, flinging up 
a spray of water fifty feet 
high. Then it rises, calm 
and cool, and floats away to 
make room for the next. 
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A FALLEN MAMMOTH. 


The chute is a mile and a quarter long 
from thesnubbing-posttotheriver. It takes 
a log just a minute and a quarter to make 
the trip. One mammoth jumped the 
chute about four hundred feet from the 
end, went dashing through the snags and 
brush, turned end over end, mowed 
down a farmer’s fence and stopped just a 
rod from the house. The family have 
moved out until the logging season is 
over. 

There are workers everywhere. There 
is a man down here to watch and report 
the condition of the chute and to keep 
out the pigs, that seem to consider it a 
promenade built for their especial benefit. 
Above the chute there is a long strip of 
road, where another man spends the time 
sweeping it clean and greasing the skids. 
Then on, deep into the woods, past the 
crew, we find another;man busy burning 


stumps, leveling and laying skids. We 
strike into the wild forest, with its dim 
light and pathless floor of decaying logs, 
tangling silal and fragrant elk leaf. 

We came home, in the cool of the 
morning, on the old military road. Many 
are the people who have crossed the 
mountain on this old road, and wild and 
picturesque have been the lives of not a 
few of the early Indians, the trappers, the 
frontiermen of mixed blood, the pioneers 
from the East, the young couple starting 
out the day after the wedding, the roving 
father and his family, the eager gold- 
hunters and the lawless suldiery. They 
or their children are still here and can 
tell tales of experiences, daring, romantic 
and pitiful, until they lend an interest 
even to the old black stumps that make 
portions of a Washington landscape look 
as though the land was in mourning. 
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THE HEGERLAND DIAMOND.* 


‘By WILLIAM HAYWARD. 


CHAPTER II. 

A—YA—he was a narrow escape 
for you, Meester Dawson. He make 
lots of cold, he was a bad storm, he 
hit, kick, slap, bunt, yust like a freesky 
cal-af. He blow de snow right through a 
fellows ; he was yust about to send you to 
heaven, ven de horses nearly run over 
mine house, and I hear Meester Horton 
yell, and I go out an’ fine you wi’ stiff 
legs an’ a plue nose. Yust a leetle drink 
da hot visky, Meester Dawson, she make 
you feel bedders. Now, Christine, pass 
me da pan wi’ da snow, and I rub till da 

skin he come off.”’ 

And I really thought the great, jovial 
fellow was keeping his word, for my feet 
and legs tingled as though a thousand 
needles were piercing them ina thousand 
different places. It was not long before 
I began to feel myself again — especially 
was this so after I had a good cup of hot 
tea and a warm dinner. By three o’clock 
I was sitting up, quietly smoking a cigar, 
busying myself moving my feet about, for 
they still ached, listening to the conversa- 
tion between Horton and the Hegerlands, 
and silently making a review of our 
journey and of the reason for having un- 
dertaken it. 

It was wonderful to see what a fund of 
information Horton possessed concerning 
Norway ; and to hear him give the as- 
tonished Norwegians graphic descriptions 
of Bergen, and of the country in general 
around the town. By degrees Mrs. 
Hegerland was drawn into giving a de- 


scription of her home there and, wonder. 


of wonders !— Horton thought he had 
seen it ; was sure he had, a moment later, 
and asked the lady if she had any views 
or paintings which would enable him to 
determine for a certainty. 

‘*Yes’’; and sinking on her knees she 
reached down under a bed which stood in 
the room, and brought forth an old, bat- 


tered, leather-covered trunk. The leather 
hung in shreds at the corners, around 
the lock, and where the straps had worn 
it. It was mouse-eaten, moth - eaten, 
stained, soiled, and faded; one of the 
most dilapidated, useless -looking old 
trunks Ieversaw. As the woman drag- 
ged it toward the center of the room my 
heart beat wildly, and I irresistibly drew 
my chair after it. Throwing back the 
top, she disclosed to view numerous pic- 
tures of a noble looking house, nestling 
amid mountains which were covered 
with evergreens, some pieces of lace, a 
few bows of ribbon, a little album of pho- 
tographs, a few pine cones, a bundle or 
two of old letters and numerous other 
keepsakes. In fact, the trunk seemed to 
be occupied solely by such things as no 
one would think of finding there. I did 
nothing but gaze on, in ill-concealed in- 
terest, while she lifted one view after an- 
other for Horton to look upon, in hopes 
that he would recognize the potted chim- 
neys and ancient gables of her far-away 
home. The scene was one never to be 
forgotten. Horton had never been in 
Norway ; had never crossed the Atlantic. 
His was simply a ruse, part of a well-laid 
plan to get an insight into that old trunk 
without arousing suspicion, and it was 
working admirably. When the views 
were exhausted, without his having be- 
come positively sure of having seen the 
house, he evinced a ravenous appetite for 
examining everything in the way of keep- 
sakes that the woman possessed. So, one 
by one, the contents of the trunk were 
lifted up to him, and his praise for each 
little bit of rubbish seemed to be ex- 
haustless. At last there came a pause ; 
it came just after Mrs. Hegerland’s words, 
“The last gift of my mother, before part- 
ing.’’ 

*Begun in the February MIDLAND and con- 
cluded in the present number. 
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The lamp had been lighted and placed 
on the table, for the storm had brought 
dusk early. Hans Hegerland had left 
the house to give attention to his stock — 
the children were playing in a corner. 
This much I knew, but my eyes were 
riveted to the object in Horton’s fingers 
to such an extent that there might have 
been a dozen or more people by and I not 
have seen them. This object was a band 
of gold of unusual size, and in the center 
of the band was a something which 
sparkled with remarkable © brilliancy. 
Prismatic colors shot from it in every di- 
rection; it seemed a diminutive sun, 
sending forth light waves of force and of 
color. For some reason I forgot my aches 
and pains — or rather new aches and pains 
took their places. I felt a longing to lay 
hands on that ring ; I hardly heard -Hor- 
ton’s words, as he said: 

‘“*T studied geology and mineralogy for 
years, Mrs. Hegerland, and have been in 
my time a jeweler by trade. I should 
like very much to examine the set in this 
ring ; by doing so I can tell you just what 
it is. Luckily I have some jeweler’s tools 
with me; these I always carry out of re- 
gard for my old calling. You have no 
objection to my making an examination ?”’ 

The woman had none—at least she 
said so, as she arose and commenced to 
busy herself with household affairs. 

Now was Horton’s time, and he worked 
quickly and dextrously. The little prongs 
of gold which held the stone in place 
were soon pried back, and the shining 
lump rolled out upon the table. Horton 
drew a small pair of jeweler’s scales from 
his pocket, and soon had the set in one 
balance, while on the other he kept 
placing little mimic weights. During his 
examination of the stone,and while weigh- 
ing it, his words, in whispers, ran about 
as follows : 

‘** No doubt as to genuineness — carbon 
pure, well crystalized — colorless—harder 
than adamant— perfectly transparent — 
flawless — Amsterdam cut — Golconda 
stone — brilliant in form — octagonal 
face —no end of facets—none of them 
cut to hide imperfections. Five, seven, 
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nine, eleven, fifteen, eighteen, twenty — 
carats, (and the balance turned). Great 
God, is it possible ! ’’ and astartled rather 
than a pleased expression entered his 
eyes and swept across his face. 

** You are disappointed,’”’ I whispered. 
“Ts it a diamond ?”’ 

"ou. 

‘* What is it worth?’”’ 

‘*Ten—ten—.’’ The man changed his 
tone, and a different look came into his 
eyes, a stealthy, crafty look, as he finished 
in a low voice. ‘‘ O, possibly from twelve 
to fifteen hundred dollars —not more — 
we must get it though! I must have the 
stone, if I have to steal it. Aid me all 
you can, and you shall have five hundred 
dollars instead of four.’’ 

This little evasive speech was the first 
thing that I had seen about Horton that I 
disliked to such an extent that I wanted to 
rebel ; but what could I say? I was bound 
by contract to aid him, and, after all, he 
had simply raised my recompense. I 
must be true to the trust that he reposed 
in me. I must work with him to the best 
of my ability to get the stone for the 
debt, but I was not bound to help him 
steal it. Larceny was no part of my con- 
tract. I said nothing, but kept up a 
rapid line of thought as to what the man’s 
course was likely to be, the while Horton 
rested his head on his hand and gazed in- 
tently at the stone. 

All at once his demeanor changed ; he 
assumed a careless attitude, an indifferent 
air and look. He tossed the diamond 
over to my side of the table as though it 
were of no value, and in a loud voice 
bade me examine it; at the same time 
remarking that it was carbon, or topaz, 
and very hard to tell which. I understood 
this readily ; the words were intended for 
Mrs. Hegerland’s ears. She caught them, 
and returning to the table entered into 
conversation with Horton. 

Meanwhile, I had drawn from my pocket 
a black silk handkerchief, which I placed 
on the table ; within the folds of this I 
laid the diamond so that the rays from the 
lamp would meet it full. I tossed it from 
side to side of the handkerchief to see it 
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sparkle. In some way my gaze became 
riveted to the stone —a star fallen from 
heaven could not have held my attention 
more completely. I was oblivious to every- 
thing occurring around me. I was seized 
with a longing to own the stone —to be 
able to recline on my couch at night and 
bask in its warm rays by lamplight — to 
see it—the victorious foe of sleep and 
quiet —a giant that could drive away the 
thought of poverty. Soon I found myself 
thinking, thinking, thinking. God pity 
me! I was trying to think of some way in 
which I could steal it myself. 


CHAPTER III. 


How long I was thus absorbed in silent 
thought I hardly know, but I was aroused 
at last by hilarious laughter from Horton 
and the children. Looking around, I per- 
ceived that he had untied the packages at 
another table, where he stood surrounded 
by the woman and her children. There 
was a hungry look in the eyes of the little 
ones — doubtless such an array of child- 
hood’s treasures had never before been 
opened to their view. The woman’s eyes 
were wet with tears, and I saw her 
stealthily draw forth her handkerchief to 
dry them, behind Horton’s broad shoul- 
ders. Evidently Horton had begun to 
work, and I hastily arose from the table 
and joined the group. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Horton, as I joined them, 
‘this is all for you and yours; and now 
let me tell you how I came to be here. I 
am a traveling collector for the firm which 
sold your husband the steam thresher 
years ago—Mr. Dawson, who is with 
me, being ourattorney. I had orders be- 
fore leaving my house to come here and 
endeavor to make settlement of the debt 
which your husband owes us, and so in- 
formed Mr. Dawson on my arrival at 
S While in his office, he gave me 
a brief history of you all, and to save me 
Icould not help getting interested in it. 
I know all about how hard luck and pov- 
erty have followed you. I also know that 
Mr. Hegerland is unable to pay our 
claim ; but as I always obey orders I con- 
cluded to come and see you; and as I 








had taken great interest in Mr. Dawson’s 
recital concerning you all, | concluded 
that these few paltry presents would not 
come amiss, and so took it upon myself 
to purchase them. Since arriving here I 
have become more interested in you than 
ever, and have racked my brain for some 
way in which this debt of Hegerland’s 
could be canceled, and he be set on his 
feet again. I believe I have a plan that 
can be made successful, if you will but 
conform to one request. Before stating 
that request, let me say that I have abso- 
lute power to cancel indebtedness to suit 
myself, and my settlements are never 
questioned. Do my words interest you?’’ 

“Oh! so much, sir!’’—said the wo- 
man, tears glittering in her eyes as she 
spoke. Then she tried to thank him for 
his kindly words, but broke down sob- 
bing. 

‘Very well, then, madam,’’ Horton 
continued, ‘‘such being the case, I will 
speak briefly. As you have already 
doubtless discovered, I am a lover of 
everything antique, everything old. You 
have something in your possession that I 
have taken a great liking to— namely, 
that quaint old ring. It is an odd look- 
ing old band,— oddly chased ; the set is 
carbon or topaz — neither have any great 
value of course, but I have taken a fancy 
tothem. If you will give me the ring I 
will give your husband a receipt in full 
for our claim. I will do better, for my 
heart goes out for you and yours. (The 
confounded sycophant was pretending to 
dry tears in his eyes!) Give me the 
ring and I will give you one hundred dol- 
lars additional, provided you will use it 
in clothing these dear children and your- 
self,warmly for the balance of the winter. 
Please do not think I am always so phil- 
anthropic as this offer would justify you 
in thinking — of course to be so lenient to 
each of our debtors would soon bankrupt 
me, and the firm for which I work, as 
well. It is not lately, I assure you, that I 
have taken such an interest in anybody as 
I have to-day in you, your husband, and 
these dear children. Now, what do you 
say, Mrs. Hegerland?”’’ 
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What lies! what lies ! Somehow there 
flashed through my mind, as Horton fin- 
ished speaking, those words of Byron : 
“Oh, for a forty parson power to chant thy 

praise, Hypocrisy — 

Loud as the virtues thou dost vainly vaunt 

— not practice!” 

“Oh, sir!’’ the woman began, the 
tears chasing one another down her 
cheeks, and her voice still broken with 
sobbing, ‘‘ Is there nothing, nothing, that 
would ;please you as well as this last gift 
of my mother — I loved her, I love her— 
so—so much — it seems like parting with 
my life ; just think, sir, in all probability I 
shall never see her again —and to give 
away her last gift—”’ 

I saw my chance to help Horton here ; 
it was hard work, but alawyer’s work is 
often hard, so I interposed with, ‘‘ Mr. 
Horton has certainly made you a princely 
offer of compromise. Consider the debt 
that will be lifted from your husband’s 
shoulders, and the money which he prom- 
ises, which will so well provide for the 
comfort of the little ones.’’ Then turn- 
ing to Horton, I continued, ‘‘ Horton,my 
friend, even under such a kind offer as 
yours, it is hard for a woman to give up 
the last gift from her mother as a whole — 
let her keep the gold band, in memoriam, 
and you take the set. Come, old fellow, 
if you are going to be benevolent, be a 
prince of benevolence.”’ 

It is needless to say my words made 
me feel like a thief! 

“Tl doit!’ he cried— “I'll do it! 
With me it’s anything to help these peo- 
ple out! My heart fairly bleeds for them. 
As I believe in this book—”’ (Horton 
raised the bible from the table and placed 
it in the woman’s hands) ‘‘asI believe in 
the hope that it gives us all—its precept 
to ‘do unto others as you wouid have 
others do unto you’—I freely accept of 
the compromise. Give me the set and 
keep the ring, Mrs. Hegerland—I will 
feel better, feel a better Christian for hav- 
ing benefited you. I will forego my love 
for the antique chasing and simply take 
the set in remembrance of the day’s good 
deed.”’ 
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There was a painful pause, and some- 
how my eyes sought other objects to rest 
upon than the woman’s face. The bat- 
tered trunk, the bed in the corner, the 
table with its slight array of the plainest 
kind of earthenware, the chairs so badly 
scratched by children’s shoes, the rickety 
old lounge with cover so neatly mended, 
the rag carpet—shabby but cleanly, the 
cheap pictures on the walls — of ‘‘ Angel 
Faces’’ and ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,’’ the 
window curtains — worn and patched but 
white as driven snow, the geraniums be- 
fore the little panes of glass—on which 
red buds were forming, the little cupboard 
with half-open doors displaying its empti- 
ness, the kettle that steamed and sput- 
tered and sang on the worn but neatly pol- 
ished stove ; all seemed to say as plainly 
as such things can say — poverty stings, 
but cleanliness takes away half its venom. 

Half afraid to do so, I turned my eyes 
to the woman’s face again. She was 
looking straight at Horton with her earn- 
est, sad, quivering, blue eyes. For a few 
moments she stood thus, speechless, wave 
after wave of sadness crossing her hand- 
some face,—for it was handsome, and 
had been beautiful. Then she stepped 
past me, and, picking up the gem, which 
still lay on my handkerchief, rolled it 
from side to side of her hand, with O! 
such a fond look beaming from her eyes, 
as if in response to the sparkles from the 
brilliant. Then, stepping towards us 
again, with the bearing of a tragedy queen, 
she placed the gem in Horton’s hands, 
and again broke into sobs. 

As Horton pulled his purse from his 
pocket to complete the bargain, the door 
opened and the husband stepped within. 

‘“‘We are free, Hans—free from this 
cursed debt at last. I have given the set 
out of the ring that mother gave me to 
satisfy it; but, before thé God that this 
book tells of, I will say that I would 
rather have given my life.’’ And the wo- 
man threw her arms around her husband’s 
neck as she spoke, and rested her head 
on his breast to hide her falling tears. 
This was more than I had bargained for — 
more than I could stand —and I turned 
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my own face away. A sense of shame at 
the part which I had taken in the farce — 
robbery would be a better word — settled 
over me to such an extent that I began 
to utterly despise and loathe myself. Such 
deceit — was I a conscienceless mounte- 
bank—or an honest man, which? A 
rogue, or a man of honor? 

During the time I was thus busy with 
my own reflections, Horton was more 
busily engaged in talking to the man, and 
in trying to soothe the woman. 

‘Vell, vell, vell, Christine! she vas a 
goot bargain you hal-of made, an Meester 
Horton he vas a goot man. Mebby by- 
m-by you get anoder ledder from your 
mudder, and mebby she send you anoder 
ring. Ha! ha! ha! ha! she vasa goot 
bargain — Christine !”’ 

Another letter from her mother! How I 
caught at the words ; perhaps the one in 
my pocket was from her; bad news or 
good news, it would change the subject, 
so I handed it to her. At sight of its 
black border again my blood fairly 
seemed to freeze — I could not say a word 
— Iwas speechless! I expected to see a 
fresh outburst of anguish now. 

She took the letter, looked at the hand- 
writing and kissed it. She paid noatten- 
tion to its dress of mourning, and for this 
I gave a deep-drawn sigh of relief; evi- 
dently the letter heralded no fresh sor- 
row. Excusing herself, she stepped to 
the table, and brushing the tears from her 
eyes, commenced to read. 

“What is this, Mr. Dawson?’’ she 
asked, turning her face toward me. 

“That! that!’’ I cried, in astonish- 
ment, as I ran my eyes over the little 
piece of yellow paper which she had 
handed me, ‘“ That? why, it’s a bank 
draft for $5,000.’’ 

‘And it’s a present from my Mother, 
too—and she implores me to return 
home, because, as she says, she is so 
lonely since Father’s death.’’ The woman 
continued to read. 

“Stop reading for a moment, Mrs. 
Hegerland,’’ I cried, ‘‘ Listen, please.’’ 

The woman folded the letter and raised 
her eyes to mine. 


‘**T want you to let me take this draft 
and cash it. I want you to authorize me to 
pay the debt due Horton out of it. I also 
want him to deliver back to you the dia- 
mond which he has taken from that ring.”’ 

‘‘Diamond! nonsense, nonsense ! ”” 
said Horton nervously, ‘‘it is only car- 
bon or topaz — nonsense !_ Let them keep 
the money, Dawson. It can be used by 
Hegerland in a thousand ways to better 
his condition ; while this bauble, this car- 
bon, topaz— what you will — it is value- 
less to them. I do not want to be robbed 
of the pleasure of doing good, Here is 
the hundred dollars, Mrs. Hegerland, and 
the note.”’ 

**Stop, madam! do not take that 
money! The set which this man has 
taken from your ring is a diamond of 
great worth.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, nonsense,’’ said Horton 
again, at the same time motioning for me 
to follow him out of doors. 

I started for the door quite determined. 
I had taken my stand ; now I must have 
it out with Horton. I was ready for him. 
I would be an associate villain no longer, 
and the feeling of freedom which came 
over me gave me strength and bravery. 
The door closed behind me, and I was 
once more buffeted by shrieking winds 
and drifting snows. Hardly had I stepped 
into the night and the storm before Hor- 
ton’s hand was laid heavily on my shoul- 
der, and placing his lips close to my ear, 
he fiercely asked, ‘‘Do you know what 
you are doing?”’ 

‘*-Yes,.”’ 

‘** Are you sure you do?”’ 

“Tou” 

“Then I have a good mind to murder 
you.’ 

‘*Stand back !’’ I cried, ‘‘ Stand back ! 
keep away from me! don’t hiss at me — 
but talk out like a man—if there is any 
manhood in you.”’ 

‘*Coward, villain, traitor, betrayer of 
trust !”’ 

‘*Would-be thief!’’ I retorted, ‘‘ come 
on! I believe God will give me strength 
to stand against you —a thief is always a 
coward.’’ At first I had stepped back- 
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ward as I spoke, but as I finished I made 
astand. Horton approached so closely 
that our eyes were scarcely a foot apart. 

For some moments we remained stand- 
ing thus close together; not a word was 
uttered, not a move made; our eyes 
alone carried on the silent battle for 
supremacy. It would not do to waver 
now, so I returned his fiery glances with 
all the defiance of a man determined to 
do or die. 

‘*Come, come !”’ he said at last, as his 
eyes dropped, and he took a step back- 
ward —‘‘Come, come, Dawson; this 
won’t do; you and I are playing at cross- 
purposes. Let’s reason the matter out, 
and come to an understanding. Possibly 
you don’t just understand me after all. 
Do you know what the stone is worth ?”’ 

oe,” 

““ What?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.’’ 

‘*How do you know that?’’ 

**You started to tell me so once, just 
after having weighed it; even with such 
a liar as you, Horton, the truth started 
first ; you checked it, but not until it was 
too late. The ‘ten, ten,’ told me all. I 
had thought you a cold-hearted, unscru- 
pulous collector before—I knew you to be 
a scoundrel then ; one who would rob an 


_innocent, unsuspicious woman of thous- 


ands through the medium of a few paltry 
presents and quotations from the bible.’’ 

“You are anything but complimentary,”’ 
he replied, with a little coarse laugh that 
mingled oddly with the moan of the wind 
—‘‘anything but complimentary — but I 
let it pass; this won’t do. The Heger- 
lands will begin to wonder what has be- 
come of us—we must understand each 
other and that quickly. You have guessed 
the value of the stone correctly ; now I 
make you a new proposition ; you were 
to have four hundred dollars for aiding 
me to make the collection ’’— 

‘“‘Five hundred, by subsequent agree- 
ment,’’ I interposed. 

“Very well, then, five hundred — what 
do you say now to a thousand, and you 
aid me in keeping the gem?” 

“T say —no.”’ 
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‘* Fifteen hundred, then?”’ 
“ie.” 

‘““Two thousand ?”’ 

““Be.”” 

‘Two thousand five hundred ?’’ 


“her 

*“Come, come, Dawson! every man 
has his price — what is yours ?’”’ 

‘Five hundred dollars, and it will 
come out of that draft of Mrs. Heger- 
land’s. A thousand more will go to you 
as soon as you receipt the claim. You 
will give the diamond back to her.”’ 

‘‘Give away money as hardly earned 
as this has been? No, no, Dawson— 
think of the storm we came through ; 
think of your own near approach to death. 
It won’t do, Dawson! Let me make a 
confession, and a fresh proposition. I 
admit I intended to appropriate the stone 
to my own use; I should have sold it, 
paid the debt, and paid you as well; the 
balance I would have retained myself— 
now I make you the offer of a.half part- 
nership from first to last. Let us jointly 
pay the debt and divide the profits — we 
can make four or five thousand dollars 
each — now what do you say?”’ 

“IT say, no! I will be no partner in 
crime — the gem goes back to the 
woman !”’ 

‘** Never! ’’ hissed Horton, with clenched 
fist, just as the door opened, and the light 
fell upon us—to be partially dimmed 
again, as the burly Norwegian stepped 
into the space. 

‘‘Yentlemens, yentlemens! She was 
cold as she never vos pefore ; it is petter 
as you come in — dere vos some explana- 
tions Christine she would like.”’ 

I strode toward the door, saying to 
Horton, ‘‘Come on!’’ He did so, but 
very unwillingly, the dim lamplight even 
showing the look of desperation on his 
face, as he approached the door. Once 
within, and the door closed, I insisted on 
being heard. I told the story, from first 
to last, as truthfully as I could— but not 
without many interruptions from Horton. 
As I closed, Hegerland advanced toward 
Horton, and with a fierce look in his 
eyes, and a doubled fist which seemed 
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large enough and hard enough to have 
felled an ox, demanded the diamond. 
There was a fierce colloquy between 
them which ended in the determined Nor- 
wegian grasping Horton by the throat 
and forcing him into a corner, where he 
begged for mercy, and, when given a 
chance, produced the diamond. 

‘*Get the horses ready! I am going to 
town! I shall hold you responsible for 
the payment of this money to-morrow, 
Dawson!” said Horton, his breath com- 
ing and going quickly. 

“Here is the draft, Mr. Dawson, cash 
it please and pay the man every cent that 
we owe him ; and now, Mr. Horton, not- 
withstanding the fact that you have tried 
to wrong us, you are welcome for the 
night to the best that we have. You had 
better stay, as the storm is still strong ; 
but whether you go to-night or to-mor- 
row, you take these articles back with 
you. I will not accept one of them,”’ 
said the woman. 

‘* Get the horses ready, I say.”’ 

‘‘But the storm,” again from the wo- 
man, and this time in a troubled voice. 

‘*T don’t fear it. I laugh at storms as 
I laugh at misfortune! Get the horses, 
I say — Dawson and I will settle to-mor- 
row —if there were not two to one we 
would settle it to-night.”’ 

I accepted an invitation to stay, and 
Hegerland was to take me to town in the 
morning. 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘Good mornin’, Misther Dawson; have 

yez the two dollars for the washin’ due 


jist? It’s harrud toimes we’re havin’, 
an’ it’s little I make to support mesilt 
and the childer or I wouldn’t ax yez for 
it. Praties is high, an’ pork’s on the riz, 
an’ Pathrick has the maisles, an’ it’s 
Maverone Bridget has the sore eyes an’ 
a cough, an’ a carbuncle—an’ it’s the 
docther that’s comin’ wid his soft words 
an’ his big bills, an’-—”’ 

‘*Stop, Mrs. McFlinn—for heaven’s 
sake stop! Here, take either one of 
these bills and get it changed, and take 
out five dollars, instead of two — mind 
you bring me back the right change.”’ 

‘*Fer the love uv the groves of Blar- 
ney —is it—is it—a hunthred dollar bill 
yez hev given me? An’ is it yez that 
Mrs. O’Brien says aboot —‘ Look out fer 
young Lawyer Dawson, Mrs. McFlinn, 
fer, bad cess till ’im, he’s on the high-road 
to poverty,’ and here yez are, as foine a 
gintleman as iver lived in County Corruk, 
offerin’ me, a poor woman, foive dollars 
wi’ the loikes o’ which to sittle two! 
Pi’— 

**Silence, Mrs. McFlinn! What has 
the crowd gathered on the street for!”’ 

‘“They’ve found a man froze to death, 
sur — he’s there i’ the sled. As I passed, 
I herrud Mayor Grantham say to the 
others, sez he, ‘He’s a peddler beyond 
doubt, byes, fer here’s babby shoes, an’ 
stockins, an’ candy, an’ some girruls’ 
hoods, an’ a dhress patthern, an’ here’s 
a bible that shows he waz a good Chris- 
tian man, byes, an’ be the letther from 
his pocket which I hauld in me hand I 
conjicthure that his name’s Horton.’” 
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6 HY DO you weep?”’ reprovingly he said. 
*“You asked a kiss, I gave you three or four, 
And, little wife, I have a thousand more! 
We kiss for laughter, not for tears.’’” Her head 
Drooped, as she sobbed out faintly on his breast,— 
‘*Love that is measured loses more or less; 
We never ask, when love is at its best, 
For thoughtfulness, or kiss or fond caress.’’ 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA- 


Emma Playter Seabury. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LATENT GERM. 


By MoRNA Moore. 


” THE coal-mining region of Central 

Iowa at the close of an early winter 
day, quietly outlined against the dull De- 
cember sunset, stood a long, low farm- 
house. Nothing in its architecture would 
have attracted a second glance. Indeed, 
an artist would have pronounced it a blot 
upon the landscape. Only its isolation 
fixed and held the attention. In the near 
distance, perhaps a half-mile eastward, 
sometimes on rising knolls, sometimes in 
secluded valleys, in straight rows, in clus- 
ters and singly, the little cottages of the 
coal-miners lay bathed in the soft gray twi- 
light. Over the easternmost knoll, where 
he had paused a moment to contemplate 
the shadowed mingling of hill-slope, val- 
ley and river, walked a man. His form 
was tall and shapely in the main, his gait 
easy and swinging, but there was a certain 
slovenliness and seeming lack of culture 
in the whole personality, which spoke 
from every muscle of the moving body. 

His motley attire emphasized this im- 
pression. The face presented an interest- 
ing field for metaphysical speculation. The 
features, belonging to no particular type, 
were irregular and awkwardly cut. Not- 
withstanding a slight droop at one corner 
of the full under lip, which gave one the 
impression of weakness and irresolution 
when he spoke, there was about the 
mouth, in repose, suggestion of a certain 
kind of strength and resoluteness. The 
tightly-closed lips indicated determina- 
tion and strong will-power ; but his lack of 
faith in his own wisdom robbed the mouth 
of this, as soon as the lips opened and he 
began to speak. The chin, massive and 
projecting,added its testimony to the dom- 
inating will-power, but when he smiled, 
a dimple in its clear, brown surface and 
a complete loosening of the drawn mus- 
cles effaced every hint of firmness. The 
nose was sharp, but as a whole more 
finely modeled than any other feature. 
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The forehead was broad and high,marked 
with knots and wrinkles which came and 
went with every varying mood. The 
eyebrows were slight and much too de- 
cidedly arched for beauty. The eyes, 
large and gray, had in them a suggestion 
of idealism, which was strangely out of 
harmony with the practical cast of the 
other features. Altogether it was a very 
contradictory and interesting counte- 
nance, framed in an abundant mass of 
brown, unkempt hair. 

Twenty-eight years ago Philip Brink 
had come irito life, under circumstances 
which might, in part, have accounted for 
the irreconcilable elements in his tem- 
perament and features. Although he had 
grown up and matured after a fashion of 
his own, his education had not been neg- 
lected. The classic halls of a well known 
university had witnessed his ingress and 
egress. Theclass-room walls had echoed 
to his fanciful and not unpoetical render- 
ing of Virgil, Horace and Homer. The 
gymnasium preserved in its various de- 
vices many of hissuggestions. The field- 
day annals recorded on their pages many 
of his athletic triumphs. The faculty had 
not failed to imbue him with the regula- 
tion idea that he had a message for the 
world. Yet with neither faculty nor fellow 
students had he found favor. He was un- 
couth, awkward, peculiar, one of those 
unfortunates whose body and soul do not 
correspond. His soul had been moulded 
in an ideal cast, the body in a most gro- 
tesquely commonplace one. Struggle as 
it would, the hampered spirit could not 
illuminate and refine the clumsy model- 
ing of features, the awkwardness of 
manner, which were his inheritance from 
some remoteancestor. Years ago he had 
made the discovery. Opening his Hor- 
ace one day to the introductory lines of 


*This story was awarded the prize in the 
December 30th Short Story Competition. 
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‘‘Ars Poetica,”’ he translated, ‘‘If a painter 
should join the head of a beautiful woman 
to the body of a horse, and the whole 
should end grotesquely in the fan-like 
quills of a fish’’—he paused, thought a 
moment, and then added, ‘‘why that 
would be like Philip Brink.’’ His con- 
scious knowledge emphasized his peculi- 
arities, and aided materially in the 
misinterpretations which were made of 
him. At last the weary years of waiting 
had exacted value received, and the 
sheep-skin roll, the last testimonial, which 
was to be his passport to a brighter future, 
actually became a reality. 

Among his college mates, one only had 
appreciated the true worth and possibili- 
ties of Brink’s character. Singularly 
enough this one was the brightest, the 
best, the most universally loved of all 
who had worked, laughed and intrigued 
their way through the university’s estab- 
lished course. Tim Ruthford’s friendli- 
ness and influence had been the one ray 
of sunshine in the gloom of Brink’s college 
experience. Tim’s death, in his senior 
year, was to Philip a sorrow, from which 
he did not recover. No one else had 
understood him, no one else had touched 
his heart. He lost in Tim, not only the 
inspiration of a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative spirit, but the hope of a practical 
business alliance for the future, which 
had long been planned between them. 
It seemed to him that he had lost the 
only really beautiful thing in his life, and 
he cherished the memory of this one 


friendship, as one recalls the fragrance of . 


some never-to-be-forgotten flower. 

The public schools furnished the arena 
for Brink’s first attempt at delivering his 
world-developing message, but his spirit 
was too uncontrollable, his nature too 
impolitic and his personal habits too care- 
less to admit of his success. The expe- 
rience humiliated him, and gave him less 
confidence in his ability. Men of influence 
underestimated him. In all the depart- 
ments of governmental, commercial and 
intellectual activities there was no place 
for him. He had come into life, as he 
thought, with no key to any of its fasci- 


nating mysteries. The droop in his lip 
became more emphatic, the smile more 
rare and the dimple less discernible. 
Gradually he came to feel that he had no 
message for the world. He suffered 
infinite :pain because of his incompetence, 
his inability to conquer adverse influences. 
He spent hours in longing to purify 
himself of those physical defects which 
obscured the commendable things in his 
spiritual and mental nature, and rendered 
hopeless the realization of his youthful 
aspirations. But he found himself power- 
less. There was about him that indefin- 
able atmosphere, which keeps one from 
attaining success. Bankrupt were all his 
ventures. Gradually and mournfully he 
fell into a spiritual and mental apathy, 
covering yet more deeply the kernel of 
sweetness in his nature, and growing 
more careless of the sheltering husk. 

Myriads of influences had made of him 
what we find him, at the close of this 
December day, a wayfarer, stumbling 
about the earth at random, without 
money, occupation or fixed abode, gain- 
ing a meager support by any kind of 
manual labor that offered itself. He was 
no ordinary tramp, yet a casual glance 
detected no difference. When he grew 
tired of one vicinity, he moved on. He 
was moving on, now. 

Casting but a transient glance at the 
intimations of rude comfort within the 
miners’ cottages, he looked to the west- 
ward. The last, level rays of the rapidly 
disappearing sun shone and glimmered a 
minute on a gabled window in the roof 
of the desolate farm-house. Was that a 
beckoning hand? Leaving the road, he 
vaulted lightly over a low wire fence, 


_struck across a field of stubble and 


made his way directly toward the old 
house. The sighing of the wind, in the 
rustling leaves of uncut corn standing in 
an adjacent field, aroused a feeling of 
loneliness in Philip’s heart. He won- 
dered if the farm-house was really as 
deserted as it seemed, and speculated on 
his chances for a winter home. His 
observing eye noted many an improve- 
ment which he might suggest and execute, 























were he allowed the privilege by the 
owner, whose personality had already 
begun to take shape to him as he medi- 
tated on his reception. He decided that 
enough employment lay in what he saw 
about him to keep him for the season, if 
only the occupant might be brought to 
the same point of view. He threw open 
a rusty hinged gate, promising himself to 
oil its unyielding joints upon the morrow, 
so assured was he of finding here an 
abiding place. Dry weed-stalks and 
grassy stubble covered the door-yard. 
Philip walked without hesitancy through 
the front yard to the side, passed quickly 
to the rear of the house and knocked 
gently but firmly on a rough-looking door. 

A woman in some clinging black dra- 
pery opened it. Brink flashed a quick 
glance at her face, noted its pallor and sad- 
ness, and saw in quick succession surprise, 
then terror intensified by physical weak- 
ness. She fell backward, and a moment 
later lay in helpless unconsciousness on 
the floor. Brink was beside her instantly. 
Raising her deftly in his strong arms, he 
sent a quick glance about the room and, 
seeing no place where he might deposit 
his burden, he walked across the floor 
and pushed open the door of an adjoin- 
ing room. There was yet light enough 
so that he could see an old-fashioned 
lounge at one end of the room. As he 
walked rapidly toward it, he noted the 
design of the blue creton cover, the pink, 
red and yellow roses strewn upon its sur- 
face. Placing the woman upon it, he 
snatched a pitcher from a table standing 
near, and dashed some water upon the 
pale face. Another dash, a faint tremor 
through the whole frame, a gasp, and 
then a pair of dark eyes opened and fixed 
themselves upon his own. ‘‘Who are 
you ?”’ their owner asked in a trembling 
voice. 

‘‘Madam, I am a’’—Brink hesitated. 
With all his vagabond propensities he 
cherished truth ; yet he could not say to 
this woman, ‘‘I am a tramp.’’ Com- 


promising with his conscience, he said, 
‘‘Madam, I am a traveling man out of 
As he said this, the conscious- 


work.”’ 
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ness of the subterfuge looked out through 
his eyes and made itself apparent on his 
expressive face. 

The woman caught a glimpse of the 
dimple. An appreciation of his humor 
showed itself in her eyes. Brink recog- 
nized it, and quickly took possession of 
his vantage-ground. ‘‘I meant not to 
frighten you. I saw in the evidences of 
neglect about your premises a hope of 
making myself useful. Madam, I wish 
to serve you.”’ 

A knock sounded upon the outer door. 
The woman raised herself and called, 
“Come in.’’ Two figures entered in 
answer to her bidding, the one a boy 
perhaps ten years of age, the other a 
flaxen-haired girl. 

**Miss Margaret,’’ she called in a shrill 
little voice, “Tom couldn’t find Old Blos- 
som anywhere, and that’s why we’re so 
late.’”” Then, seeing the stranger, she 
paused. 

The words were hardly uttered before 
he was moving. From the rear of the 
house, through an orchard, across a 
meadow lot brown and sere, into a field 
of standing corn-stalks, parts of which 
had been cut and shocked, he made his 
way. Behind the most distant shock 
lay satiated, sleeping Blossom, uncon- 
scious that she ought to consult the hap- 
piness of any one but herself. Quickly 
Brink reminded her, and a few minutes 
afterward he stood at the back door ask- 
ing for the milk pail. A little later he 
returned, placing the pail with its con- 
tents on a convenient table, with the air 
of one who knew just where it belonged. 

Meantime, Miss Margaret had explained 
the situation to Tom and Polly. The 
three had prepared and placed upon the 
table what seemed to Brink a very 
tempting and savory meal, but he gave 
no sign of his appreciation. As he 
turned away, Margaret Ainsworth spoke. 
“*Stop,’’ she said, “‘ you have earned your 
supper and lodging. Depend upon noth- 
ing more. In the morning you must go. 
My own stay here is uncertain. Two 
weeks ago my father died. I am only 
waiting to dispose of this worthless land 
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and his few possessions. Heaven knows 
what will come next.”’ 

Here a look of sympathy crept into 
Brink’s eyes as he saw her brush a tear 
from the pale cheek. The fine, soft qual- 
ity of the flesh, the rare tone of the com- 
plexion, and the purple shadows beneath 
the dark eyes were like the exquisite tint- 
ing of an old portrait Philip had once seen 
in the home of Tim Rutherford. He re- 
membered now that he had thought it un- 
natural, and Tim had answered that it was 
a copy from one of the old masters. 

Margaret Ainsworth noted the look of 
sympathy, and that other look of sudden 
remembrance or recognition of some half- 
forgotten consciousness, as she continued 
in a musical voice, ‘‘ While I’m waiting, 
Tom and Polly, who live yonder in the 
mining village, are my protectors and as- 
sistants. I need no one else.”’ 

Pointing to a door into a little out- 
kitchen, which she had named the laun- 
dry, she bade him enter and wait until 
Tom should bring his supper. As she ate 
her own, and listened to the chatter of 
Tom and Polly, she remembered the look 
of sympathy in the stranger’s eyes, and a 
certain other expression which pleased 
her, although she could not define it. 
She was almost prompted to let him 
come to the table after they had finished, 
but the thought of his motley and slouchy 
attire restrained her, and she dismissed 
the idea, relapsing into the meditative 
mood from which not many things had 
aroused her since the day her father had 
been laid in the little cemetery. 

At the close of the meal she put upon 
a plate a substantial supper, and gave it 
to Tom, resting her hand caressingly a 
moment on his brown curls, and search- 
ing his eyes with her own for an assurance 
that he quite relished his errand. But 
Tom’s eyes gave no evidence of either hes- 
itancy or fear. He even opened the door 
with a suggestion of eagerness for the ex- 
perience awaiting him beyond it. In the 
twilight his eyes glowed with curiosity. 
Beautiful eyes they were, too, in all his 
moods. Polly had called this man a 
tramp. He had never seen one, and he 

a 
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meant to find out just how and of what 
material a real live tramp was made. He 
put the plate down, almost without know- 
ing it, and looked witha queer little ques- 
tioning stare straight at the stranger, who 
was seated on a wash bench drawn up to 
an old table. On the table stood a lamp, 
which he had selected from an incongru- 
ous array of once useful articles now con- 
signed to oblivion. Through the smoked 
and dusty chimney a dim light gleamed and 
sputtered. By its fitful aid ‘‘the tramp ”’ 
was calmly reading a well-worn old book. 

Philip looked up at the boy, caught and 
interpreted the look in the expressive 
eyes, observed that the scarlet lips had 
an uncertain tremble in their faultless 
curves and perfect modeling, let his glance 
rest for a minute on the soft brown curls, 
— which, from their picturesque disorder, 
he thought must have furnished the even- 
ing breeze a delightful place to revel,— 
and waited for Tom to open the interview. 
There was a fascinating stamp of grace 
and beauty, a singularly felicitous manner 
about the childish personality. Nature 
had been kind to him. He would never 
suffer as Brink had suffered. Philip loved 
him from the first. 

Meanwhile, "Tom summoned his voice. 
‘*Where did you come from, what is your 
name, are you a really tramp, and can you 
read?’’ he said, as he approached still 
nearer and reached out a plump little 
hand for the old book, which Philip had 
thrown down. It was a once handsomely 
bound copy of Shakspeare —Tim’s re- 
-membrance of Philip’s twentieth birth- 
day. Upon a blank page, opposite the 
opening lines of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’? Tim 
had pasted a little steel engraving of 
Venus, springing from the sea-foam, as 
the old classic myth represents her, and 
had laughingly said, ‘‘Some time your 
Venus will come to you.”’ 

Tom, by chance, opened to the engrav- 
ing and, without waiting for an answer to 
his former questions, demanded an ex- 
planation. Philip gave it mechanically, 
while Tom spelled out V-e-n-u-s. ‘‘ Pretty, 
isn’t she? Looks like Miss Ainsworth, 
a little.’’ 























The tramp paid no attention to this 
comment, but said, ‘‘My name is Philip 
Brink. Iamareallytramp. Icame from 
the East, and I can read. Now, what is 
your name ?”’ 

“Tom Wendling ismy name. Daddie, 
that’s my father, is superintendent of the 
coal-mines. But he’s sick and can’t work 
any now,” sighed the boy. ‘‘’Sip’las or 
something all over him. My sister Mary 
takes care of him, while Polly and I stay 


_with Miss Ainsworth.”’ 


Noticing just then the dusty and soiled 
clothing of ‘‘the tramp,’’ he moved instinc- 
tively away, and decided on the whole to 
defer the rest of his investigations until the 
morrow. ‘Polly can read,’’ he said, 
looking back with a friendly glance, as he 
was about to close the door. ‘Miss 
Ainsworth teaches us both. I guess Polly 
could read about Venus,’’ he added, with 
a parting glance at the book, which the 
tramp did not seem to notice. 

Brink remembered the sunshine of Pol- 
ly’s hair and the pink of her cheeks, but 
he was conscious of liking better the cool- 
looking cheeks and dark hair of Miss 
Ainsworth. He remembered how spot- 
less and soft were the coal-black drap- 
eries, how well-kept and clean were 
the shapely hands. He wondered how 
she worked and kept them so soft 
and white and smooth. Yes, there was 
something about her like that picture of 
Venus. Mechanically, he drew the plate 
towards him and ministered to the hun- 
ger of his physical nature, while these 
vagaries flitted through his composite 
mentality. His eyes fell upon his own 
hands, and a sense of their untidiness 
came over him, which he had not felt 
before. Involuntarily he arose, found an 
old pan, some clean water, coarse soap, 
and a rough towel. Taking a knife from 
his pocket, he tried to shape the nails, and 
model them after his remembrance of 
hers. Then he walked to the window and 
looked out into the night. Stars shone 
from the purple depths of the night sky. 
Their gentle radiance seemed to him to 
have a voice, which he tried to under- 
stand. Why should the stars not send 
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him a message? Thoughts of mother and 
a place he had once called home thronged 
his memory. Would his mother approve 
his vagrant wanderings? In the inner- 
most depths of his heart there had always 
been a sure expectation that some day the 
sterling worth which he felt conscious lay 
in the foundation of his character would as- 
sert itself. He had not concerned himself 
about the influence which should ripen and 
bring to fruitage this dormant germ. The 
sunshine and shadow of his twenty-eight 
years had flitted about its hiding place 
and left it untouched. To-night, the per- 
sonality of a woman, whom he had known 
scarcely two hours, had penetrated the 
depths. The germ was alive. The two 
discordant elements in his nature warred 
one with another. The one had dragged 
him down and made him a vagrant and a 
failure, the other drew him to the best, 
and whispered the possibility of ultimate 
triumph, even over physical defects. The 
mysterious laws of biological science 
wrought their sure result. It was as if 
some disease of the will had been healed 
by an essence apart from matter. The 
essence had been quickly flashed from 
one brain battery to another, and now it 
worked its subtle alchemy. Theair grew 
denser and obscured the radiant starlight. 
Soft white flakes were floating every- 
where, covering the little landscape, yet 
visible to him, before he turned from the 
little window. Deliberately he shook the 
dust from every article of clothing, bathed 
the travel stain from the strong limbs, 
wrapped himself in an old quilt, stretched 
himself on a cot,— which had been hast- 
ily pushed into the room while he was 
standing at the window, — slept and 
dreamed of a faultless hand, which 
beckoned him out of the darkness. 
Morning dawned on a white world with- 
out, on a quickened spirit within. So far 
apart are the hours of dawn and sunset, 
—so unconsciously, yet surely, do we re- 
spond to the laws which govern our being ! 
There was a deep gulf, and a safe, im- 
passable distance between the vagrancy 
of last night and the manhood of the 
morning. Here was an emergency in the 
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present state of affairs, but Brink doubted 
not his ability to meetit. Nature, herself, 
seemed guarding the outcome. Eight 
inches of freshly fallen snow covered the 
landscape far and near. It lay there 
stretched out before him, glimmering in 
the deepening rays of the morning sun- 
shine. In his heart the new purpose grew 
stronger and sweeter, deepening like the 
dawn. There would be no moving on, 
this morning. Brink was not satisfied 
with the revelations of his introspection, 
but he had accepted himself most com- 
pletely, with all his physical defects and 
inherited tendencies. He was beginning 
life on a new basis, which had for its 
creed — 

“ Alas, it is our frailty, and not we, 

For, such as we are made of, such we be.” 

Self-consciousness would no longer 
have power to make him awkward and 
purposeless. The ideals of his youth 
might perish. Here was a neglected 
farm which needed a faithful steward, and 
over there were the coal-mines. It was 
enough to work, and be near this woman 
with the shapely, graceful hand and the 
Venus-like face. 

Long before the eyes of its inmates 
were open, dark pathways stretched 
through the unbroken whiteness from 
both doorways of the old house, in all 
necessary directions. An inspection of the 
immediate premises resulted in an early 
breakfast for the meager little stock of 
animals which yet remained on the farm. 
The fire in the kitchen stove was already 
diffusing a genial warmth throughout the 
room, when a door opened, and Tom’s 
sleepy little face presented itself, register- 
ing on its mobile features surprise, pleas- 
ure and a certain questioning expression 
as his quick intuition estimated the ex- 
tent of Brink’s matinal offering. 

Philip turned with a ‘‘ Good-morning, 
little lad. You’ve overslept,haven’t you?” 

**O, my !”’ said a droll little voice, for- 
getting to say good-morning. 

‘“My what?”’ asked Brink. 

‘*My work,”’ said Tom, ‘‘and the snow 
shoveling is extra,’? as he rubbed the 
pretty eyes and looked from the window. 
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Something in the brown eyes and the 
soft, moist curls reminded Brink of Tim. 
**So you work, do you? Can you get 
me some work in the mines?”’ 

‘*Father’ll be glad to have you,” said 
the boy gravely. ‘‘ You look clean this 
morning.”’ 

Again the door opened. A soft footfall 
reached Brink’s ear, nor stopped there, 
but vibrated with a musical echo in his 
heart. He knew it was the woman in the 
loveliness of clinging draperies, with the . 
soft shadows beneath the velvety eyes. 
He glanced at her with a respectful good- 
morning and immediately left the room, 
while she admitted to herself that her first 
estimate of the man had been unjust. He 
was no vagrant. The hands were clean, 
the face had a fresh, purposeful look. 
The clothes, although worn, had a care- 
fully brushed appearance. He was, as he 
had said, simply out of work. She 
thought she read the record of sorrow 
and struggle in the strongly yet inhar- 
moniously modeled features. 

Fifteen years ago, at the age of fifteen, 
she had come with her father and the 
beggarly remnant of a fortune to this wild 
and barren waste, as she thought it then. 
They two were the only remaining repre- 
sentatives of a good old Massachusetts 
family. Her father was her idol, nor did 
it any way change her devotion, that his 
bad management and a questionable 
business transaction had immured her 
young and promising girlhood in this 
wilderness of struggling frontiersmen. 
Her favorite books she had brought with 
her and she knew them well. She had 
unfolded and matured after the ideals of 
her girlhood, developing a certain stateli- 
ness and reticence which had kept at 
respectful distance the rustic youths who 
would have worshiped at her shrine. 
The years of her immolation and self- 
sacrifice, the absence of all girlish environ- 
ment, had made her neither fretful nor 
cynical. Fate has her compensations. 


On this December morning, at the age of 
thirty, Margaret Ainsworth had in her 
personality the quaintness and fragility 
of rare and precious china, rendered 




















stronger and more beautiful by the furnace 
heat of her quenched longings, her un- 
gratified, but unquestioningly resigned 
desires. The June-time of her girlhood 
had never lost its joyous perfume. It 
lingered yet about the maturity of the 
woman. For the details of successful 
farm management she had little taste and 
less skill. Since her father’s death no 
definite plans for the future had suggested 
themselves. She vaguely thought of go- 
ing back to the home of her childhood 
and doing something — whatever might 
present itself. Meantime, the household 
tasks gave certain evidence of her unre- 
mitting care and dainty touch. The hearts 
and homes of the neighboring miners had 
their share in the habitual sunshine of her 
nature. 

Margaret answered Brink’s good-morn- 
ing with a smile, and gave her aid to 
Polly and the little breakfast table. Four 
plates were on the snowy cloth. The 
breakfast summons included Brink, who 
seated himself, with a littke awkwardness 
to be sure, but no cringing inferiority nor 
conscious meanness. 

‘Have you been long out of employ- 
ment?’’ Miss Ainsworth asked, as she 
offered Brink a cup of fragrant coffee. 

““No,”’ he answered, smiling frankly, 
with a little shade of embarrassment. 
“Tt is a fault of mine to be fond of variety 
and I change my scene of action often. I 
have a mind for the coal-mines now, and 
a bit of farming in the spring. Possibilities 
have presented themselves to me which 
have made me think of purchasing your 
land.”’ 

‘** Purchasing my land !’’ she ejaculated, 
wondering what kind of contradictory 
freak nature had fashioned in this man. 
**T thought —”’ 

‘* Yes, no doubt,”’ he interrupted, ‘‘ but 
I have decided to remain,—to settle in 
fact,—in this part of the country. Tom, 
you see, looks like a friend of mine, a 
dead friend, and I’ve taken a fancy to be 
near him,’’ he said, surprised at his own 
audacity. 

Tom, to whom this was a piece of news, 
stared at Brink with mingled incredulity 
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and pleasure in the depths of his brown 


eyes. ‘‘Shall I be your friend too?’’ he 
said. ‘‘I hope I shan’t die.’’ 

**You’ll not die if I can prevent it, and 
we’ll see about the friendship.”’ 

‘* A very peculiar tramp,’’ thought Miss 
Ainsworth, as she sipped the last drop of 
coffee, and prepared to leave the table, 
‘*but harmless enough I guess,’’ and she 
concerned herself no more about him, as 
he disappeared shortly afterward with 
Tom, who spent the day at home. 

Returning with the boy at evening, 
Brink shared with him the evening routine 
of tasks, and, without consulting anyone, 
possessed himself of his last night’s couch. 

The days came and went. The weeks 
followed in contented succession. The 
gate no longer creaked upon its hinges. 
The missing pickets again held up their 
heads among their companions, the loose 
siding on the old barn had been securely 
fastened in its place. The weed-stalks 
gradually disappeared from the door-yard. 
The immediate landscape began to grow 
beautiful with the handiwork of culture 
and thrift. Miss Ainsworth noted it and 
laughed softly. It had been the custom 
of her life to drift along, and let some one 
manage for her. It pleased her to be free 
from care. 

Philip worked in the mines. He usually 
appeared with Tom at night, and disap- 
peared with him in the morning. The 
same room sheltered them now. What 
interested one was dear to the other. Tim 
seemed to have come back to Brink from 
that far-away shadowy shore. 

Miss Ainsworth saw very little of her 
“traveling man,’’ as she called him. As 
far as she knew he was immaculate about 
his person. How he accomplished the 
feat, and worked all day in those black 
mines, she hardly knew. He had become 
quite one of the family, and she concerned 
herself very little about him. It was mid- 
winter now. In the spring he would 
travel on. His humor amused her, the 
pathos and tenderness in his affection for 
Tom surprised and pleased her. His 
knowledge of books and his decided taste 
for them she wondered over, and his 
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management of the little outside affairs 
was convenient and acceptable. 

A bunch of blue March violets, beside 
her plate one day, was her first prescience 
of approaching spring. A soft south wind 
and Philip Brink’s words as he entered 
the door confirmed the fragrant presage. 

‘I’m going to sow the south field, along 
the river, in wheat, to-morrow,”’ he said, 
‘‘and next week I shall plough for corn. 
The buds are swelling along the river 
bank. I have planned a garden for this 
little plot of ground,’’ pointing from the 
door. 

So strong a tone of ownership was in 
the words that Miss Ainsworth laughingly 
rejoined, ‘‘ But you haven’t paid me for 
my land yet.’’ 

A quick flush suffused his face. The 
secret which he cherished in his heart 
demanded utterance. ‘‘ Miss Ainsworth, 
consider me a fixture upon your premises, 
wherever they may be. Henceforward, 
your home is mine, your interests are 
mine.”’ 

Not comprehending the import of his 
audacious words, and touched by a cer- 
tain genuine and manly quality about 
them, she laughed musically, and said: 
‘*T have not mentioned sending you away. 
You suit me very well. You shall be paid 
for all your labor.”’ 

So free was he from all knowledge of 
conventionality and social dogma that, 
after the first flush, his equanimity seemed 
not in the least disturbed. So completely 
had the revelation of that December night 
put him in possession of himself, that his 
whole personality was changed. Witha 
quiet yet masterful inclination of the head, 
he walked away. The time had not yet 
come. He could wait, as long as her 
presence was not taken from him. But 
the fact that he was penniless forbade not 
his determination to possess forever the 
one influence that had made his life en- 
durable. Money had not helped him to find 
her. The lack of money should not take 
her from him. Perhaps such an unso- 


phisticated state of mind might have been 
the outcome of his life. Perhaps the heart 
was made of stronger fiber than the brain. 
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Margaret Ainsworth was not a woman 
to appreciate all her worth and sweetness. 
If she thought of the incident at all, she 
attributed any suggested peculiarity to 
that store-house of phenomena, her nine- 
teenth century ‘‘traveling man.’’ The 
absence of lover-like devotion in her life 
had made her singularly free from ego- 
tism. She was older than he, two years 
at least. She was kind to him, frank in 
all her relations with him, and untroubled 
about his presence or action, just as she 
would have been in association with any 
other human whose nature was not posi- 
tively antagonistic to her own. 

And so the days wore on. April soft- 
ened with her sunshine and her showers 
the very heart of earth, and wrote her 
name in blossoms over all the landscape. 
A sun-browned plowman, in the south 
field down by the river, drank in all her 
blossom - scented fragrance, while his 
thoughts were busy not alone with prom- 
ise of yellow harvests and purple bloom 
of rye. 

The garden was nomyth. The straight 
and weedless beds bore witness of a care- 
ful gardener. A coat of paint on house 
and barn and fence quite changed their 
expression. Combined with his farm 
work, he now had under his supervision 
a force of miners, a duty deputized by 
Wendling, who was unable to perform all 
the work of his office. Word having been 
brought him one day that a vein of water 
had been reached while prospecting, he 
immediately visited the place, and as he 
talked to the men he involuntarily thrust 
into the trickling rill one of his hands, 
upon which he had inflicted a severe 
wound but a few days before. The hand 
was swollen and painful. He had given 
it some treatment and humored it more 
than he was accustomed to humor so 
slight an ailment, but it had refused to 
heal. The water cooled the feverish 
member and he held it in the clear liquid 
several minutes, while he wondered if it 
were a usual thing to strike a vein like 
this. In less than an hour’s time he noticed 
that the swelling had abated. The red 
and angry feeling was gone. ‘‘Tom,”’ 























he said to the boy, who was close at his 
side as usual, ‘‘I guess we’ve struck a 
bonanza. 

‘*What’s that,’’ said Tom, looking up 
quickly, ‘‘ gold and silver?”’ 

‘**T guess it will mean both to us, if my 
anticipations materialize,’’ he said. ‘‘ See 
my hand?”’ 

‘‘Why, it’s better,’”’ said the boy joy- 
ously, as he touched it caressingly. 

Then as they stood before the upspring- 
ing jet, which still leaped into the air as 
if struggling to be free from its grimy 
prison walls, Philip laved the wounded 
hand again, and laughed with the boy 
about his healing potion. 

‘*It’s the soul of some hidden force in 
nature, Tom. Listen! Can’t vou hear 
ittalk? It’s promising to give you back 
your father strong and well. It’s longing 
to bless all suffering humanity,’’— for 
Brink saw in the stream before him the 
present Colfax Springs. 

‘*But it’s only a little jet of water,”’ 
marveled the boy wonderingly. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that another Venus is going to 
be born? I remember you said she was 
born from the sea-foam and was very 
beautiful,’’ he continued, trying to make 
four from two and two. 

For answer, Philip ran his hand through 
the clustering brown curls of the boy’s 
hair and, lifting him to his shoulder, 
walked buoyantly through the opening 
into the April sunshine. ‘‘No, I don’t 
mean that Venus is coming back to us. 
I mean that there is something in that 
water which people will come from far to 
find, for which they will pay yellow gold 
and shining silver. A group of springs 
is here about us, locked in these coal- 
bound hills and valleys. You have heard 
of Invalids’ Resorts? Shall we free this 
hidden force, this eager water-sprite, and 
make our fortune? That’s what a bo- 
nanza means.”’ 

‘* But it’s on Miss Ainsworth’s land, 
and she —isn’t— ours. To be sure, some 
of this land is father’s, and if there should 
be any more springs on our land—”’ 
But Philip was far away, trying to 
resolve the doubt the boy’s first words 


” 
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had occasioned, and for answer only 
took Tom’s hand in his, with an unusual 
gentleness, which the boy in no wise un- 
derstood. By and by he caught up an 
empty pail, which some one had left in 
the shade of a tree, and filled it from the 
joyful little fountain, raising its voice still 
musically, but every moment more pow- 
erfully. 

Gleefully they walked through the fra- 
grance-laden air. Wild purple violets 
smiled up at them from the green beneath 
their feet. The blue sky laughed. The 
sunshine folded them in a soft golden ra- 
diance. After all, he told himself, the 
highest art is ministry to human need. 
He is the greatest who ministers the most 
acceptably. Why should he sigh for rec- 
ognition in the intellectual world, when 
Nature was revealing to him her balm for 
physical pain! Even now, he was bear- 
ing relief to a sufferer—Tom’s father. 
His youthful aspirations were not forgot- 
ten. They glimmered faintly through the 
pain and disappointment of the fruitless 
They were as beautiful as lost 
ideals always are. But the day was per- 
fect. He had Tom. And back in the 
old farm-house the most beautiful eyes in 
the world looked kindly at him ; the soft- 
est, sweetest voice spoke to him gently. 
These were trifles, to be sure, but he 
cared no longer for great things. These 
influences were insensibly moulding him 
into another man. And so they reached 
the gate before the house in which Tom’s 
father lived, and Tom was bounding up 
the walk and in at the door, with ‘‘ Dad- 
die, you’re a well man. Mr. Brink and I 
have brought the medicine, and it’s only 
But it has a soul or something in 
it, like Venus I guess. And everybody’s 
going to be well!’’ He was bending 
over the couch now, upon which lay his 
father’s prostrate form. 


years. 


water. 





Eight springs had been released from 
their subterranean silence. They bubbled 
and sparkled and murmured now, not 
only to their own heart’s content, but to 
the satisfaction of all the inhabitants for 
miles around. Five were on Miss Ains- 
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worth’s domain and three upon Wend- 
ling’s. 

One day in June, when the sky seemed 
to be hovering nearer the earth than 
usual, with its gracious benediction of 
peaceful blue, three men, prospecting in 
the interests of the Rock Island Railway, 
interviewed Philip Brink, who happened 
to be in the vicinity of the largest spring. 
There was about him an air of ownership 
which they took for granted as he 
described the time and manner of its 
discovery. They made him an offer, suf- 
ficiently munificent, as he thought, for 
the hill-slope toward the east, and the 
well-wooded, gradually descending acres 
which approached the farm-house. The 
western limit of the desired purchase in- 
cluded the first and largest spring. He 
virtually concluded the bargain, then 
walked masterfully and directly towards 
the house. 

Miss Ainsworth watched him through 
a half-closed shutter as he approached, 
and marveled at the change which had 
come over him. No suggestion of va- 
grancy lingered about him. Surely thrift, 
enterprise and self-respect were in that 
manly carriage. Of her agency in the 
transformation she had no conception, 
and she had watched the development 
with a growing fascination. She smiled 
up at him as he entered her presence a 
few minutes later, and waited for him to 
speak. 

*‘T have sold the spring and the hill- 
slope,’’ he said, in a satisfied, natural 
tone. ‘‘I have sold it for sixty thousand 
dollars.”’ 

She checked a little exclamation, and 
making herself equal to the occasion said 
laughingly, ‘‘ What do you want for your 
magnificent stewardship? Shall I have 
enough left to take me back to Massachu- 
setts ?”’ 


The improbability of gaining what he 
did want, and the passionate emotion of 
his heart for the woman before him fet- 
tered his tongue for a moment. Com- 
posure and power of speech returned 
quickly. He might have been the pos- 
sessor of millions, bestowing unlimited 


alms, as he stood there before her in 
masterful self-possession, instead of the 
penniless man that he was. 

A thrill of admiration movedher. She 
thought of the transformation in the farm, 
the house, all her surroundings, since 
his coming. She was a woman of fortune 
now, and she owed it to this man. 

Then he spoke: ‘I do not wish to 
divide the profits. I cannot go away 
from you. I have no ties, no kindred. 
Last December I was a wanderer and a 
failure. Nothing in life interested me or 
awakened the apathy into which my mind 
and soul had fallen. I have read in the 
philosophy of the ancients that Nature 
has her compensations; you are my 
recompense ; your personality, alone, has 
aroused my passive endowments. To- 
day, through your influence, I am a man, 
not a remarkable one, but an honest and 
useful one, I hope,—and I love you,—I 
wish to marry you.”’ 

‘*T will not have you speak to me so!”’ 
she flashed excitedly. ‘‘ You forget your- 
self strangely. Tell me nothing of your 
likes or dislikes. You shall have fair 
remuneration for your skillful manage- 
ment of my business affairs, but you shall 
not speak to me on this subject again. 
Leave me now.”’ 

A soft breeze stirred, and fluttered her 
handkerchief to the floor. He stooped 
with the grace of a courtier, and placed 
it gently in her lap, then turned away 
without a word. 

She stole a glance at him, as he passed 
through the doorway. That was not the 
gait of resignation. Marry him, indeed! 
Why he was at least two years younger 
than herself! First she was indignant, 
then grieved, and— could it be ?—in her 
heart she was conscious of something 
like joy, as she wondered if beneath all 
his outward stillness and dignity there 
was an inward intensity, a likeness to that 
passion men call love. Was her foolish 
heart beating more quickly ? 





It was summer now, and the inhabi- 
tants of Colfax and vicinity were neigh- 
borly, and discussed the affairs of their 
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neighbors with quite as much avidity 
and good-humored speculation as do the 
rest of their kind. In the winter, no one 
had thought or said much about Miss 

? Ainsworth’s ‘‘hired man,’’ as he was 
called. Who suggested it, no one ever 
knew. It may have been the robins, or 

4 those gossiping jays. At any rate, one 
questioned, another surmised, and fancy 
added her mischievous little nods and 
harmless whisperings, and everybody 
wondered who this Philip Brink might be, 
with his curious physiognomy, and mas- 
terful management, and whether Margaret 
Ainsworth wasn’t really partial to him. 
Polly bore the questionings to Miss Ains- 
worth one day, and ran away in fear as 
she marked the change that came over 
the pleasant face. 

That night Philip found her in the little 
cemetery, sitting quietly by her father’s 
grave. He had watched her from his 
window as she made her way, a little sor- 
rowfully he thought, through the moon- 
light. 

A vase of fragrant old-fashioned roses 
stood at the head of the grave where she 
had placed them. Her head was bent 
forward upon her folded hands. 

He spoke to her from a distance, that 
he might not startle her. ‘‘ Miss Ains- 
worth !”’ 

‘“*Well,”’ she said, ‘‘ what do you wish? 
Will you even intrude upon the sacred- 
ness of this hour? Perhaps it is as well. 
I will say to you now what I should have 
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said to-morrow morning. I am going 
away. My trunk is packed. You shall 
have half the money, the farm and the 
house. I will keep the other half. You 
seem to have a talent for business and for 
agriculture. Leave me now, I wish to be 
alone.”’ 

But he did not go. He came nearer 
and, resting one hand on the little white 
head-stone, said simply, ‘* Margaret, it 
will do no good. I shall surely come to 
you. It isn’t my taste for agriculture, and 
it isn’t my business capacity, that has 
made a man of me, it is just you. Mar- 
garet, will you not let me take you 
home ?”’ 

She looked up at him and listened, 
touched by an emotion unknown to her 
before, yet outwardly reluctant and un- 
yielding. She was not a demonstrative 
woman. 

‘*Come,”’ he said, as he helped her to 
rise. He led her down the homeward 
path in silence. The stars looked down 
upon them through the fragrant twilight. 
Surely, they had never shone so gra- 
ciously before. 

‘*Margaret, shall I go back to my wan- 
dering ?”’ 

‘*You will do as you please, I pre- 
sume,’’ she smilingly answered. ‘‘ Ever 
since that happy December day when you 
first came into my life, you have steadily 
wrought the will of Philip Brink, and I 
have gladly acquiesced. My will is lost 
in yours.”’ 


MACLEAN. 


words were wingéd arrows tipped with flame, 


F 
i | Far - flying through the vast of time and space ; * 
If Erato should lend me some rare grace, + 
Then might I dare to breathe in song your name. 


Oh Player- king, unmoved by all renown, 
Acclaim and praise that wait upon your name, 
You pluck a laurel from the wreath of fame, 

Then, careless of the guerdon, cast it down. 


EMINENCE, KENTUCKY. 


XUM 


Leigh Gordon Giltner. 
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ORIGIN, ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES ‘MILITARY 
TELEGRAPH. 


By Mayor GEORGE H. SMITH, 
Organizer of the Military Telegraph cont, Department of the Missouri, 


afterwards Department o 


O LOVERS of history and to all sur- 
vivors of the Civil War everything 
connected with that struggle which finds 
its way into print is of interest and ea- 
gerly sought. Communications from what- 
ever source giving facts or incidents 
connected therewith have a value not 
only to the participants themselves, but 
to their descendants, to whom a history of 
the five years of fratricidal strife cannot 
be complete with anything left untold. 
Veterans are reminded of scenes and cir- 
cumstances that had escaped their mem- 
ories. Sons and daughters of veterans 
are brought to the knowledge of events 











MAJOR GEORGE H. SMITH, 
West Superior, Wis. 


the Mississippi. 


which bring into prominence the services 
rendered by their fathers to their country, 
and many an exploit otherwise unmen- 
tioned or overlooked is brought to the 
surface to shed luster on the memory of 
loved ones who gave their services and, 
in many cases, their lives for the’ preser- 
vation of the best country on earth to 
their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. During the thirty years which 
have elapsed since the memorable strug- 
gle, much has been written ; nearly every 
battle has had its historian, and from each 
side of the contest. Each branch of the 
service has had its admirers and advo- 
cates, and all equally deserve credit. 
The writer, who became connected with 
the war in its first days, has read with in- 
terest everything that has come to his 
notice, and has observed with regret a 
scarcity of information in regard to a 
most important branch of the service 
that became almost from the start the 
lever by which all important movements 
were controlled, and the chief reliance of 
army commanders to manipulate their 
forces. This branch was the United 
States Military Telegraph, the origin, or- 
ganization and operation of which has 
not received the recognition which it mer- 
its, and the writer proposes to bring to 
notice some facts in connection there- 
with, hoping to secure for its members, 
living or deceased, such honorable men- 
tion as their loyalty, bravery and arduous 
labors during the war justify and demand. 
That the corps of telegraph operators 
and builders should glide so quickly and 
quietly into a position of the highest im- 
portance, without attracting the attention 
given to other departments, rather adds 
to than detracts from their importance, 
as it shows the necessity existing for the 
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aid they rendered. In the writer’s ex- 
perience with various commanders the 
greatest dependence was placed on the 
Telegraph Corps, and a representative of 
that service was always at the right hand 
of the commanding general. 

No one would suspect the modest look- 
ing youth about the army headquarters 
of possessing all the secrets of army move- 
ments passing between Washington and 
headquarters,— secrets not shared by any 
officer, no matter what his rank, except 
the one to whom the communication was 
addressed. Yet, such was the position of 
the cipher clerk, an employé of the Tele- 
graph Corps, and attached to the com- 
manding officer’s staff. His duty was to 
translate or decipher and write out plainly 
communications forwarded in cipher and, 
for safety, blindly worded. Though such 
messages should pass through dozens of 
hands their contents were perfectly ob- 
scure, even to the operators themselves, 
until remodeled by the person who alone 
held the key to them —the cipher clerk. 
Each headquarters in the field was pro- 
vided with such a clerk and a distinct 
cipher code, so, while each one could 
safely transact his own business, he would 
be all at sea with messages for another 
officer. If the telegrams passing any 
given point should be shown, there would 
be exhibited a perfect ‘‘ Babel’’ of lan- 
guage, which would appear impossible of 
solution. 

Let us give a brief illustration of a very 
simple cipher, to convey some idea of the 
system. Take a message of ten words 
for instance: ‘‘ Papers report your losing 
a battle. We have no particulars.’’ We 
take the following two lines of figures for 
ten words : 

’& ce 2 8 22 S&S. Ss 

. 2.4% 4 OO %.F - B. 8-8 
Write the upper line of ten figures over 
the ten words of the message and re-write 
numerically. It would then read: ‘‘ No 
areport have losing papers we particulars 
battle your.’’ To decipher write the 
lower line of figures over the message as 
received and re-write numerically. Series 
of figures for any number of words from 


ten to thirty will provide for messages of 
any length. Arbitrary words are listed 
alphabetically for use in place of names 
of officers, places, rivers, railroads, or 
any names it may be expedient to sup- 
press. Numerous cipher codes, more or 
less intricate, were in use, but the above 
hint will lead imagination to picture the 
great value of the cipher clerk, particu- 
larly on the eve of battle or in preparation 
for army movements. 

Perhaps next to the cipher clerk — if, 
indeed, he should not be placed first — 
was the officer’s individual operator, who 
formed, as did the cipher clerk, a member 
of the officer’s camp family —always at 
hand with his instruments and always 
needed. 

But my design was to refer to the origin 
of the Military Telegraph service, and in 
doing so shall naturally confine my paper 
to the Department of the Mississippi, the 
telegraphic operations of which were un- 
der my charge. Nor are the foregoing 
remarks in regard to cipher clerks and 
staff operators at all irrelevant, as the pe- 
culiar situation forced both into service 
before there were any armies in the field. 

In the spring of 1861, Missouri was one 
of the doubtful states. Governor Jackson 
openly favored secession and called a 
state convention to formally join the Con- 
federacy. St. Louis was perhaps about 
equally divided in sentiment, but the loyal 
element was strengthened by the pres- 
ence of a considerable body of the United 
States Army, having headquarters at Jef- 
ferson Barracks and the United States 
Arsenal near the city. General Harney, 
in command of the troops, an old army 
officer, did not possess the confidence of 
the loyal people, and Captain Nathaniel 
Lyon (afterward Brigadier General ) ,com- 
manding at the Arsenal, was looked to as 
the only hope to prevent secession. 
Frank Blair, Jr., Member of Congress and 
a prominent Unionist, received the ap- 
pointment of Colonel of Volunteers and, 
acting in concert with Captain Lyon, took 
steps to offset the movements of the gov- 
ernor and the militia, which saved the 
State to the Union. With these move- 
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ments the telegraph took an important 
part. Dispatches were constantly passing 
between army headquarters and Wash- 
ington, and it was discovered that they 
were being intercepted. The times were 
so critical and sympathizers with the 
South so numerous that the most ener- 
getic fmeans were taken {to prevent the 
disclosure of these communications. A 
private wire was strung through the 
woods on the Illinois side of the river, 
branching from themain wireseveral miles 
out,to avoid suspicion or detection and, ap- 
proaching the Arsenal (which extended 
somewhat into the river), a submarine 
cable was laid entering the Arsenal under 
the walls and extending on the Illinois 
shore far enough inland to prevent any 
line being seen from the city. This cable 
was laid 2surreptitiously on a Sunday, 
from a fishing-boat, ostensibly out for 
pleasure, and from this time all military 
telegrams were sent from and received at 
the Arsenal office, an expert cipher clerk 
and operator being constantly on duty. 
The stormy events in Missouri, follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession, form 


interesting matter which has been told by. 


army historians, and the telegraph held 
its own important part in the conflict. 
General Frémont, recognizing the im- 
portant and valuable service rendered 
by the telegraph, sent for the writer for 
consultation, a hint having been dropped 
by the latter to his chief of staff concern- 
ing a scheme for making the telegraph 
service more effective, safer and of wider 
scope. Atthis consultation (heldin July, 
1861,) in which Mrs. Frémont took a 
prominent and interested part, the writer 
suggested that under the existing situ- 
ation, with the country overrun by 
guerrillas, and every other man a seces- 
sionist either openly or secretly hostile, 
to whom for obvious reasons telegraph 
men were particularly obnoxious, the 
service could be strengthened by regu- 
larly enlisting all telegraph employés, or- 
ganizing them in the usual manner as for 
army service and detailing the operators 
and repairers for special duty at the dif- 
ferent offices. 
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While nothing in the army regulations 
really sanctioned such a plan, the feature 
seemed so particularly adapted to the sit- 
uation in Missouri, prompt action being 
all-important, it was decided after thor- 
oughly digesting the plan to execute it at 
once, and I was directed to proceed with 
the organization of four companies to be 
called the Military Telegraph Corps of 
the Department of the Missouri. The or- 
ganization was as follows: 

The writer to be commissioned Major 
in charge of the corps and Superintendent 
of Military Telegraph. 

Company A, to consist of telegraph 
operators exclusively,— Captain, H. W. 
Guerin, Lieutenants Waterhouse and 
Van Valkenburg. 

Company B, to be made up of line- 
builders and repairers,— Captain W. S. 
Hewitt, Lieutenants D. T. Bacon and 
George Allen. 

Company C, mounted men to serve as 
guards,— Captain F. R. Perdee, Lieu- 
tenants Myton and ——. 

Company D, an additional force of 
builders. 

Each company was composed of one 
hundred men and each man armed as best 
adapted to the service. Commissioned 
officers of all the companies wore side- 
arms. Company A was armed with re- 
volvers. Company B, made up of builders, 
was furnished with Sharp’s carbines, which 
slung on their backs would not materially 
affect their labors. Repairers had each a 
brace of Colt’s navy revolvers. Company 


.C had side-arms (sabers ) and navy re- 


volvers. The commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of each company 
were selected according to ability in their 
several departments, and so successfully 
was this arranged,coupled with the matter 
of detail, that during the continuance of the 
corps as enlisted men no dissatisfaction 
occurred on account of pay, though a 
private soldier’s pay would be entirely 
inadequate to secure the services of 
skilled employés. The organization of 
this corps, under authority and by direc- 
tion of the department commander who 
was in constant and direct communication 




















with Washington, and the fact that noth- 
ing corresponding with it had been pre- 
viously authorized, is sufficient proof that 
the Telegraph Corps of this department 
was the first in the field as a military 
organization. 

All telegraph wires in the department 
had been taken possession of by the army 
and at all necessary points military oper- 
ators were stationed, properly protected 
by guards. Lines were constantly pa- 
troled and those built on roads other than 
rail lines were gone over daily by mounted 
repairers well armed and frequently ne- 
cessity required them to be well guarded. 

There was probably no other part of 
the country so infested with guerrillas as 
Missouri and Arkansas and the Telegraph 
Corps seemed the especial object of their 
hatred (?). It was almost a daily occur- 
rence for some repairer to lose his outfit 
—horse, tools, etc.,— by capture, and 
numbers lost their lives while on duty 
protecting the property of the govern- 
ment. 

An incident illustrating the danger to 
which repairers were subjected comes to 
my mind. Felix Avery, a mounted re- 
pairer whose duty was to keep in working 
order a section of some twenty miles of 
the line in Southwest Missouri, near 
Springfield, was captured by guerrillas — 
his horse, outfit and arms taken from him 
— but he was allowed to go with the fol- 
lowing injunction: ‘‘ Tell Major Smith 
if he sends you out again to send a better 
horse.’’ He came to St. Louis, received 
another horse and outfit and went back 
to his old post. It was not long before he 
was captured a second time — everything 
taken even to his clothes — and he found 
his way back to St. Louis for another 
outfit, expressing his readiness to try it 
again. He did so and was a third time 
captured — but this time was not so soon 
released. He was taken to Arkansas, 
nearly starved in prison, and when finally 
exchanged he came back—a mere sha- 
dow-of the man he was when first sent 
out. 

Operators made many narrow escapes 
and but for the habit, formed by necessity, 
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of being constantly on guard many more 
lives would have been sacrificed. Henry 
Wilson, C. B. Applegate and Keyes Dan- 
forth, line repairers, were captured by 
guerrillas. T. P. Hemphill, Alex. Kane, 
Jacob Richew and Thomas Jones were 
killed, the last three horribly mutilated. 
Operators Thomas R. Berryhill, George 
A. Purdy, James L. Quate and S. D. 
Howard were captured. Howard how- 
ever escaped through a back window of 
his office, the guerrillas retaliating by 
destroying his office and instruments. 
Operator Henry G. Briggs was killed in 
the battle of Springfield, Mo. Incidents 
of skirmishes, running fights and narrow 
escapes were numerous and fully demon- 
strated the bravery of the Telegraph 
Corps. 

Our building parties conformed to mil- 
itary discipline in their movements and, 
camping on their line of work, followed 
army tactics as to guarding camp, estab- 
lishing pickets, roll call, etc., and no 
straggling was permitted at any time. 
The extra amount of transportation 
needed in moving material and supplies 
across the country required a wagon- 
master with each building party, and no 
part of the army was better or more 
plentifully supplied with animals and 
equipment. When in camp with tents 
neatly pitched, wagons drawn up in a 
way to afford protection in case of attack, 
horses carefully picketed and the detailed 
guard on duty, not only to prevent ingress 
but egress as well, it would require a 
more than ordinarily strong bushwhack- 
ing party to muster nerve enough to 
make an attack. In this connection it 
may not be amiss to say that during the 
war the Telegraph Corps of this depart- 
ment constructed and reconstructed over 
four thousand miles of telegraph line 
while ‘‘ under fire.’’ : 

Still another branch of the corps, and 
one peculiar to this department, was em- 
ployed in laying and protecting submarine 
cables. At St. Louis, St. Charles, Boon- 
ville, Cape Girardeau, Cairo, Paducah 
and Memphis, cables were required and 
some forty were laid during the war. A 
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number of these were manufactured on 
the spot by experts, who constructed 
them on improved methods, profiting by 
the experience of failures in those pur- 
chased in the East. Some ten miles ot 
original Atlantic cable was used at first 
but it was proven unfit for the currents 
of western rivers and, being unable to 
withstand the dragging anchors of barges, 
was discarded. 

A glance at the principle of construction 
will readily explain the failure of a cable 
when subjected to a heavy strain. The 
Atlantic cable, though of faultless manu- 
facture, consisting of a copper core or 
conducting wire thoroughly insulated and 
protected, was encased in an armor or 
outer covering of steel cords or ropes, 
each in turn formed of twisted steel wire. 
This armor was wound spirally around 
the conducting wire forming a flexible 
cable easily handled by winding on a reel 
from which it was run into the water from 
the deck of a steamboat, or preferably 
from a flat-boat handled by a tug. When 
a severe strain was applied to a particular 
portion of the cable, like the picking up of 
a dragging anchor, the spiral armor would 
naturally straighten to some extent, 
though perhaps too strong to break, while 
the conducting wire being straight and 
not having the yielding ability of the 
armor would give way and _ interrupt 
communication. Most of our cable 
troubles being traced to this cause, an 
experiment was made of manufacturing on 
the spot a cable that would sustain the 
strain in its armor which must break be- 
fore any harm could come to the conduc- 
tor. This could only be done by applying 
the armor wires straight, and of larger 
size. An apparently insurmountable ob- 
jection to this form of construction — that 
the cable could not be wound on a reel 
for handling — was overcome by coiling it 
as manufactured, in the shape of the 
figure 8 on the deck of a large flat-boat, 
and, in laying, by having a sufficient 
number of hands to raise each layer clear 
from the coil as the movement of the 
boat drew it into the water. This form 
of cable was found to be a complete suc- 

















cess and was adopted for other points on 
the Ohio river and elsewhere where 
there had been trouble with spiral armor 
cables. The Telegraph Corps of this de- 
partment can justly lay claim to this 
improvement in submarine cables as it 
furnished experts on call from Washing- 
ton to construct similar ones at various 
points outside its own limits. 

Land or field cables were brought into 
use for temporary connections with com- 
manding officers’ headquarters on the 
field of battle. General Frémont, in his 
report of his campaign against Price, 
states that when his tent was pitched for 
the night, several miles on his march, he 
found a telegraph instrument in working 
connection with St. Louis and Washing- 
ton and the usual operator and cipher 
clerk in attendance. A brief sketch of 
this particular exploit will illustrate the 
method of handling field cable wires in 
general. 

General Frémont’s command left St. 
Louis bysteamer via Missouri River for Jef- 
ferson City, September 27, 1861,from which 
point he was to march against Price. I 
had received notice to keep him in tele- 
graphic communication and on the same 
steamer took such building outfit and 
material as was deemed neccessary for 
immediate use. This outfit included, be- 
sides a large amount of transportation 
and equipment, a one-horse vehicle simi- 
lar to a fire department hose-cart, though 
on a smaller scale, designed to handle a 
reel of land cable. On reaching Jeffer- 


son City, the cable cart with a reel of 


cable was at once driven off the boat 
and a connection made with the St. Louis 
wire which had been put in operation. 
The field cable was then run out without 
reference to roads or boundaries to reach 
the point designated as headquarters, 
which it reached before the arrival of the 
main part of the army. This cable being 
laid on the ground was at road crossings 
lightly intrenched in the ground to pre- 
vent injury, and could be readily taken 
up when it had served its purpose or re- 
placed with a permanent wire line if de- 
sired. Through districts of country where 
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it was impracticable to use the hose-cart 
a pack-mule was employed, the cable be- 
ing run out from a reel strapped to his 
back. No locality, however remote, or 
situation, however complicated, but was 
made accessible to the necessary tele- 
graph instrument. 

Craftsmen of all kinds were found in 
the construction parties, prepared for any 
emergiencies, and the field operators 
themselves, with instruments in their 
pockets (the small pocket telegraph in- 
struments were used), pistols in their 
belts and saddles (they were well 
mounted), knew no such word as fail in 
keeping telegraphic communication open. 
In the field, temporary lines were con- 
structed or cables laid where ordered by 
the commanding officer, though usually 
discretion was given the head of the tele- 
graph party to supply such communi- 
cation as appeared most desirable. 
All permanent lines were planned at the 
headquarters of the general commanding 
the division. Frequent consultations be- 
tween this officer and the chief of the tel- 
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egraph corps were held, and on a map of 
the department were traced the probable 
movements of the army and prospective 
needs of telegraphic service. All such 
consultations were, of course, strictly pri- 
vate, and the reason for many unexplained 
movements of the telegraph corps were 
known only to the two parties referred to. 
For instance, some time previous to the 
battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, 
the writer was called into General Hal- 
leck’s quarters and told that wires 
would soon be needed to connect St. 
Louis and Washington with an army mov- 
ing up the Tennessee River with Corinth 
as an objective point. Tracings on the 
map were made via Cairo, Paducah and 
Ft. Henry, necessitating a long and diffi- 
cult land line of several hundred miles, 
which, nevertheless, was ready and in use 
when the battle took place. 

I purpose to give in a second paper a 
continuation of the service rendered and 
life led by the corps which I had the honor 
to organize, and to include such anec- 
dotes therewith as come to my memory. 


AMBITION AND ART. 


By EMMA EpDWARDS. 


HO knoweth the thoughts that glow and burn 
In the artist’s heart of rose and fire, 

That leap into flame at the white hand’s turn, 
Scourging a world or lifting it higher ! 


Smile, sad world, and old, and cold, 
At the beautiful follies there ! 

But the artist’s thoughts are as threads of gold 
That are strung with diamonds rare. 


Oh heart of mine! so mad you are,— 
With the violet fires that in you flame,— 

Purple and gold and flash of star, ’ 
And the great world eagerly calling your name,— 


Calling it sweet and calling it long, 


Making rose - bordered 


the paths where I stray, 


Writing it fair in verse and in song, 
To shine thro’ the ages — beginning to-day ! 





* Awarded one of the two Original Poetry Prizes given in the December 30th Competition. 
The other, an Easter Poem, will appear in the April MIDLAND. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC THEMES. 


IS THE GALLOWS AS EFFICACIOUS AS IMPRISONMENT FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF MURDER? 


By CoLoNEL Dorus M. Fox. 


iy THE month of October, just past, 
by due course of law according to 
the statutes of Iowa, James A. Dooley, 
aged eighteen years, for the crime of mur- 
der suffered the penalty of death on the 
gallows. Two other young men, little 
more than boys, recently convicted in 
Des Moines, received a like sentence. 
The press generally speaks approvingly 
of this mode of punishment, deeming it 
the best for the prevention of like crimes, 
and for the protection of human life. 
From this view the writer radically differs, 
and now, while the subject is fresh in the 
minds of the people, herewith presents 
his reasons for opposing this view of the 
question, prefacing the same with a refer- 
ence to recent history. 

Prior to and in 1846, the writer was a 
citizen of Michigan, and labored earnestly 
in constitutional convention for the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty and the substi- 
tution of life imprisonment. So general 
was public sentiment in favor of the 
change that the convention responded fa- 
vorably, and the new constitution was ap- 
proved by a three-fourths vote of the 
people. Thus to Michigan must be ac- 
corded the high honor of having been the 
first state to sweep from its statute books 
this ‘‘ vindictive law,’’ for in no other 
light can it be considered, as the writer 
hopes to show to the satisfaction of 
thoughtful readers. The effect in Michi- 
gan, as will hereafter be shown by official 
reports, under the benign operation of 
this system, has proved that society has 
been just as safe and as well governed with- 
out the gibbet as it ever was with it. Not 
the least blessed result has been the sav- 
ing of three human lives. 

Three men to the satisfaction of the 
court and juries had been proven guilty of 


murder and sentenced toimprisonment for 
life. Two of them after eleven years’ 
and another after seven years’ imprison- 
ment were shown beyond all question to 
be innocent, this last mentioned case oc- 
curring only six months ago. The man 
said to have been murdered returned to 
the state from a distant country where, 
by a mere accident, he learned that a man 
was suffering incarceration in state pfison 
for his murder. He made all haste to his 
old home, and the unfortunate, innocent 
sufferer for seven long years was restored 
to liberty. Had the death penalty been 
in vogue the state would have been pow- 
erless to make restitution. 

I. The execution of persons subse- 
quently proven to be innocent is not infre- 
quent. Itisa maxim of law that itis better 
that nine guilty escape than that one inno- 
cent person shall suffer. At one session, 
says Dymond, not less than six persons 
were hanged who were afterwards dis- 
covered to beinnocent. Many other well 
authenticated cases are narrated in author- 
itative reports, wherein innocent persons 
have been convicted and executed for 
murder, of which, when too late, they were 


_ proven to be innocent. 


II. Jts Effect on Children. A school- 
master in Newgate relates that before the 
bodies of criminals were taken down from 
the scaffold his pupils would play the 
scene over again — one acting the convict, 
the other the hangman. Volney says that 
crowds of children in France, after the 
Revolution, amused themselves with cut- 
ting off the heads of cats and chickens, 
to supply the place of executions, which 
had become less frequent. 

Ill. Zs Moral Effect on Criminads. 
Scores of well authenticated facts like the 
following were brought to the notice of 
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the legislature of Michigan when this 
question was being considered. In 1845 
Thomas Russell was hung in Worcester 
for rape and murder. During the next 
four months four capital offenses were 
committed within less than a day’s jour- 
ney from the place of execution. In 1845 
Sam Zephon was hanged in Philadelphia. 
Within just seven weeks four murders 





were committed within half an hour’s 
walk of where Zephon suffered. One of 
the jury that convicted Doctor Dodd of for- 
gery was executed on the same gallows 
for a like offence. Fauntleroy, who was 
executed for a like crime, said the idea of 
committing it first occurred to him while 
he was witnessing an execution in New- 
gate. Wm. Bradford, Attorney General 


COL. DORUS M. FOX, 
President of the Des Moines Veteran Tippecanoe Club. 
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of Pennsylvania, says that two men con- 
victed of capital crimes were permitted to 
choose between sentence of death in- 
flicted by the old law, and that of im- 
prisonment for life, which was the penalty 
just created. They chose the former. 
One was pardoned, the other executed. 
Levi Kelley went from Otsego to Albany 
to see Strang, the murderer, hung. In a 
fortnight after, Kelley murdered Spofford 
and was executed. A man was executed 
for uttering forged notes. While his 
corpse was lying on the bed beside his 
friends, they, too, were seized in the act 
of uttering similar forgeries. A woman 
whose husband had just been executed 
for issuing forged notes was surprised by 
the police in the commission of the same 
act, when she hid the notes in the mouth 
of the corpse, where they were found by 
the officers. 

On Friday night of the day that John 
Lechler was executed in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, twenty-eight persons were com- 
mitted to prison in the town, for divers 
offences, such as murder, larceny, assault 
and battery, etc. One Wilson, who wit- 
nessed the execution, met one Burns and 
stabbed him mortally. He had the same 
chains put on him just taken off of Lechler. 

IV. The Practical Effect on Nations 
and Communities. Capital punishment 
was abolished in Russia by Elizabeth in 
1741. In‘1791, Count Segur declared in 
the Moniteur that ‘‘ under the operation 
of the law, Russia was one of the coun- 
tries in which the least number of mur- 
ders were committed.”’ 
Dobdell, Counselor of State in Russia, in 
his book of travels through the empire, 
calls upon other nations to “blush that 
Russia should teach you the celestial 
principle of reforming depraved morals, 
not by the sanguinary execution of inex- 
orable justice, but by the mild and divine 
precepts of heavenly mercy.’’ George 
M. Dallas, our former minister to Russia, 
says that ‘‘ none with whom he conversed 
ever dreamed of going back to the old 
system.’’ ‘‘ The laws,”’ he adds, “are of 
the mildest character, and their effects 
are seen in the character of the people.’’ 


In 1830, Peter - 


Capital punishment was abolished in 
Tuscany in 1765 by the Grand Duke 
Leopold, who, after several years’ trial of 
the experiment, wrote that the “ mitiga- 
tion of punishment, joined to a great 
dispatch in trials, together with the cer- 
tainty of punishment to real delinquents, 
has, instead of increasing the number of 
crimes, considerably diminished that of 
smaller ones, and rendered those of an 
atrocious nature very rare.’’ 

Edward Livingston says that only five 


_ murders had been committed in Tuscany 


for twenty years after the abolition of the 
death penalty ; while in Rome where it 
was in force sixty murders had been com- 
mitted in that city and neighborhood in 
three months. C. H. Wilkenson, who 
lived in France, wrote: 

‘*To the abolition of capital punish- 
ment I believe may be fairly attributed 
the comparative rarity of the crime of 
murder in the Tuscan dominions and the 
dreadful destruction of life in the other 
Italian and Neapolitan territories.’’ 

Sir James Mackintosh abolished capital 
punishment through the action of the 
courts in Bombay in 1804. In his fare- 
well address to the Grand Jury he says: 
‘From May 1797, to May 1804, there 
were eighteen convictions for murder ( in 
the population of two hundred thousand ) 
and thirteen capital executions. From 
May, 1804, to 1811, there were six con- 
victions for murder. The murders for 
the former period were therefore very 
nearly as three to one to those in the 
latter, in which no capital punishment 
was inflicted.”’ To this list of nations 
benefited by the ‘abolition of the gallows, 
could be added Belgium, Holland, Den- 


. mark and Persia. 


That the moral effect of hanging on the 
minds of the criminal classes is not that 
which in less enlightened times was 
ascribed to it, seems to be plain from the 
fact that the people of most states and 
nations have within the present century 
caused the gallows to be removed from 
the hill-top, where all might witness the 
death struggles of its victims, to the secret 
recesses of the prison-yard. When it is 
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abolished altogether, and a penalty that 
can be summarily and certainly enforced 
is substituted in its place for murder — 
like imprisonment for life, with no chance 
of pardon except by the concurrent vote 
of all members of both branches of the 
legislature, approved by the governor — 
then it is possible that society may walk 
the streets of our cities and lie down at 
night with less apprehension of danger 
from assassins than now. 

Since this article was begun, a New 
York paper has published the following 
allusion to the influence of the novel, by 
Thomas Hardy, ‘‘ Tess of D’Urberville,”’ 
showing the same demoralizing effect of 
the death penalty now as ever, notwith- 
standing the effort to screen the execution 
from the public gaze : 

‘* A murderer was executed in Newgate 
prison the other day privately, as the law 
directs. A crowd gathered outside to see 
the black flag, familiar to the readers of 
“Tess of D’Urberville,’’ hoisted, and 
behaved in as brutal and disorderly a 
way as in the old-time public hangings. 
A delay in the execution nearly brought 
on a riot, and when the flag finally went 
up the mob cheered and yelled. It is 
suggested that the custom be done away 
with as it serves no practical good.”’ 

The present law of Iowa is the same 
as in the state of Maine. It recognizes the 
right of capital punishment, but limits its 
infliction to the crime of murder. It re- 
quires also, that it shall not be inflicted 
until the expiration of a year, which gives 
time to the criminal for reflection and 
repentance, and also for the appearance 
of new evidence, if he should happen to 
have been unjustly condemned. At the 
expiration of that time, when public sen- 
timent against the criminal has become 
less excited, it is left optional with the 
governor of the state to order him to exe- 
cution or to detain him in prison, as, in 
his view, the good and safety of the state 
may require. This law virtually makes 
the governor the hangman. In Maine 
there have been only two executions un- 
der this statute in a period of fifty years. 
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The recent hanging scene in Iowa it is 
hoped may be the last. 

To the progressive, prosperous state of 
Michigan, as stated above, must be ac- 
corded the honor of being the first state 
to abolish the death penalty. For forty- 
eight years Michigan has refused to make 
hangmen of her sheriffs. The crime of 
murder has not increased. In proof, read 
the following extract from the report of 
Hon. N. W. Clark, State Prison Inspec- 
tor, bearing in mind it is dated February 
4, 1859 — thirteen years after the change : 

‘““As to the question, Has crime in- 
creased since capital punishment was 
abolished? I can only say that it is the 
opinion of the undersigned that it will be 
found, on comparison with states of equal 
population where the death penalty is in 
force, that ours will compare favorably 
with them. We now have a population 
of not far from 700,000, and it is estimated 
by those who have the best means of 
judging, that of the whole number con- 
victed of murder in the first degree since 
the death penalty was abolished, not halt 
a dozen of them would have been con- 
victed had hanging been the penalty. To 
the question, Is public sentiment in favor 
of the law? I would refer you to a report 
of the committee of the senate of this 
state, to whom was referretl as much of 
the governor’s message as relates to 
criminal jurisprudence and the state’s 
prisons, in which the committee says : 
‘We feel proud that Michigan was among 
the first to abolish the retaliatory and 
barbarous code of blood for blood, 
that twelve or more years have passed 
away and the hands of our government 
have not been made red with the blood 
of legalized murder. If the question at 
this time was put to the electors of the 
state, it is believed that ngt more than 
one-fourth would be in favor of restoring 
the death penalty, which speaks volumes 
in favor of the present law.’ ”’ 

Six years later, March 15, 1866, David 
Winton, State Prison Inspector, reports : 
“T am fully confirmed in my own mind 
that society has not suffered in conse- 
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quence of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment.”’ 

Twenty-two years later, December 19, 
1872, John Morris, state prison inspector, 
reports: ‘‘There has been no increase 
of crime. There is not a more depend- 
ent, submissive class of convicts in the 
prison than those confined for murder ; 
and they seldom give us any trouble by 
violation of prison rule or attempts to es- 
cape.”’ 

The people of Michigan are intelligent, 
humane and merciful, as well as just, and 
to them it is a satisfaction that so many 
facts and arguments show the inefficiency 
of the death penalty as a deterrent of 
crime, and that other and less objection- 
able modes may be safely substituted. 
Society executes a man in order to do 
good by the example, while the facts and 
the effects are that bad men turn away 
better prepared to commit violence than 
before ; and this is only the legitimate 
process of the human mind in other 
things. 

V. Bible Testimony. Those who favor 
the death penalty base their opposition 
on that passage in Genesis: ‘‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.’’ Advocates of a milder 
code point to the sentence of banishment 
that was passed by the Almighty in per- 
son on the first murderer and fratricide, 
couched in no uncertain language or gen- 
eral terms, but in words so plain, precise 
and distinct that it seems impossible for 
even a prejudiced mind to mistake their 
meaning and intent. ‘A fugitive and 
vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.” 
But, as if foreseeing that even in that 
early day there were men who advocated 
and would execute the bloody code, ‘‘ The 
Lord said unto him, therefore whosoever 
slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
himseven-fold.’’ Thusseven times greater 
vengeance was to be taken on the shed- 
der of the blood of this most atrocious 
criminal than that which had just been 
awarded him for the murder of his inno- 
cent brother. Now mark, if the penalty 
was capital (a supposition, seemingly, 
that no preversity of argument can jus- 


tify), how, it may be asked, could even 
Omnipotence inflict the ordained ‘ ven- 
geance’’ on the slayer of Cain without 
the intervention of a miracle renewing 
the slaughtered offender’s life six times 
repeated ? 

When this question was discussed be- 
fore the Michigan convention, it was main- 
tained by advocates of the blood for blood 
statutes that the Mosaic law ‘“‘ was meant 
to be enduring, and that it was not the in- 
tention of Christ to repeal any part there- 
of.’ Now this was precisely the belief of 
the early settlers of Massachusetts, at a 
period when circumstances enabled them 
to enforce as well as to profess. Accord- 
ingly, eighteen persons were accused of 
witchcraft, and four Quakers were hung 
and one pressed to death between two 
platforms in such a manner that he lived 
in the most extreme agony for forty-eight 
hours. 

If to be enduring, as asserted, and no 
part of the Mosaic code was to be re- 
pealed, why not now as then inflict the 
death penalty for other offences for which 
transgressors were stoned to death? How 
seldom do advocates of the sanguinary 
code, believing in the Bible, as they pro- 
fess, refer to the New Testament ! 

Is it not madness _ that 
prompts society to resort to such a 
method for the protection of human life ? 
Life is deliberately sacrificed under the 
obscure plea of rendering life sacred and 
secure. The State kills men in a most 
repulsive way that the private citizen 


a species of 


.may never have such a murderous spirit. 


When the common assassin perpetrates 
the deed, he boldly assumes the respon- 
sibility of his act, and takes the risk of 
consequences upon himself. The public 
authorities perform their deadly work 
with more ceremony, to be sure, and 
with a cooler deliberation. It often hap- 
pens that the criminal is hopefully con- 
verted while he is under the sentence of 
death ; and then the State — inexorable 
in its perverted and awful sense of justice 
—leads the penitent believer to the scaf- 
fold. A minister is employed to invoke 
the divine blessing ; and then the humble 
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disciple is deliberately choked to death, 
even while words of prayer are in the 
heart and on the lip! 

When a citizen is maliciously assailed 
and in imminent danger of losing his life, 
he may resist unto death and, in the com- 
mon judgment of men, be held blameless. 
But his right to make such resistance 
springs from the necessity of the case, 
and it terminates the instant he is deliv- 
ered from its peril. If he fortunately dis- 
arms his assailant; if he 
binding him, or otherwise in restraining 
his violence, there would remain— even 
under our imperfect laws —no justifica- 
tion for the infliction of personal injury. 
The right of the state should be measured 
by the same rule and restricted by the 
same rational limitations, since all the 
legitimate powers of a demiocratic gov- 
ernment are derived from the people. 
When the lawless man is arrested in his 
career, fairly secured so that he can do 
no further mischief, the state has no reas- 
onable excuse for deadly violence. Civil- 
ized society can restrain and control the 


succeeds in 


dangerous classes without a resort to this 
inhuman policy. The iron and granite 
in our everlasting hills would suffice to 
cover our state with prisons. 

So long as death is the penalty of the 
law thousands will go unpunished. On 


some specious plea of temporary insanity 
or constitutional irresponsibility, the man 
who should be restrained of his freedom 
will contrive to escape. We must first 
make the law humane and then render 
its execution certain. As the case now 
stands the purest and noblest natures 
may not act as prosecuting attorneys. 
Who would ever expect a great philan- 
thropist on a jury that condemns a 
Such men as 
John, the beloved disciple, Archbishop 
Fenélon, John Howard, William Penn, 
Channing and Peabody are ruled out of 
the criminal court by their benevolent in- 
stincts and moral convictions. And yet, 
the presence of such men —charitable 


fellow - being to death ? 


souls who temper justice with mercy — 
would dignify the tribunal. We want the 
spirit of Jesus in every good man on the 
What 
remains for us then but to redeem the 


criminal code and on the bench. 


judicial administration from the base in- 


terpretations that make it barbarous? 
The cold iron of the law must be tem- 
pered in the fire of love. We must take 
from the panel the ignorance that forms 
no opinion because it never reads the 
newspapers ; we must cleanse the judicial 
ermine, wipe the bloody stains from the 


judgment seat, and unseal the eyes of 


Justice. 


WILLIAM RUFUS PERKINS. 


TRIBUTE OF 


N the recent death of William Rufus 
Perkins, the State University of lowa 
loses a professor who had to an unusual 
degree the power of winning the affec- 
tionate regard of his students, and who 
had gained a wider audience by his poems 
and his historical monographs. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, on September 1, 1847, 
and spent his boyhood in and near that 
town. He was graduated from Western 
Reserve College at the age of twenty-one, 
returning there shortly after as an instruc- 
tor. At the end of five years he went 


A FRIEND. 


back to Erie and in 1878 was admitted to 
the bar. His bent, however, was strongly 
toward literature, and he soon gave up 
the practice of law and found more con- 
genial occupation as assistant professor 
of Latin and Greek at Cornell University, 
from which department he was afterwards 
transferred to that of History. The six 
years of his connection with Cornell Uni- 
versity were probably among the happiest 
of his life. His health, although always 


delicate and the cause of much discom- 
fort, had not yet become so seriously 
impaired as to cause him to lose interest 
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WILLIAM RUFUS PERKINS. 
in life and achievement. A most sensi- 
tive, nervous temperament was accom- 
panied by a sweetness of nature that 
brought him many friends, with whom his 
relations were most intimate, and who, 
through all the banter and chaff and lively 
exchange of sharp-witted criticism that 
characterized a circle of light-hearted 
people, felt for him a certain peculiarly 
warm affection. His own feeling of 
friendship was singularly strong and 
loyal. He wrote most of his poetry dur- 
ing this time, though even his most inti- 
mate friends knew only of the shorter 
poems. The longer one, which was near- 
est his heart, he kept secret. 

In June, 1885, Mr. Perkins left Cornell 
University and shortly after sailed for 
Europe, where he spent a year, chiefly at 
Bonn, pursuing his studies in history. In 
1887 he was appointed Professor of His- 
tory at the State University of Iowa, 
which position he retained until his death. 
In 1888 he represented his University at 





the Eighth Centenary of the foundation 
of the University of Bologna, returning to 
Iowa in the autumn. His intimacy with 
Mr. Melville Anderson, at that time Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of 
Iowa, and the latter’s enthusiastic friend- 
ship and encouragement, led him to pub- 
lish in 1890 his poem “ Eleusis,’’ the work 
with which he had occupied himself for 
some years and which Mr. Anderson was 
the first person to read. The poem re- 
ceived favorable notice, and in 1892 a 
second edition was issued, under the title 
of ‘‘ Eleusis and Lesser Poems.’’ Among 
the shorter poems, now published for the 
first time, were some that seemed to his 
friends to sustain his reputation as a poet 
even better than the work which he him- 
self regarded with most affection. 

Meantime he had for several years been 
occupied with monographs of some of 
the various communities in Iowa. These 
were published under the auspices of the 
University,—‘‘ The Amana’ Community”’ 
appearing in 1891, and ‘“‘The Abbey of 
New Melleraye’’ in 1892,— and have at- 
tracted considerable attention. It is due 
to Professor Perkins’ literary reputation 
to say that in these works he was assisted 
by some of his students. 

His period of achievement was now 
over, however, for his health began to fail 
rapidly, although in spite of the sufferings 
caused by the disease,— which, unknown 
to himself and his friends, was already 
undermining his strength and shattering 
his nervous system, and of which the 
distressing symptom was the gradual 
approach of blindness,— he kept on with 
his work, only yielding inch by inch, 
until he finally left the University in June, 
1894, still hoping to return in September. 
The autumn found him far too ill even to 
comprehend his condition, and from that 
time the disease—a tumor on the brain 
— made rapid progress, until, on January 
27th, he died at his father’s home in Erie, 
surrounded by the family for whom his 
loyal affection was one of his strongest 
characteristics. 
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PREVALENT DISREGARD OF FITNESS 
FOR MARRIAGE. 


BY H. LANDIS GETZ, M. D. 


I know it is said that Love is blind, 
and also that ‘‘ What is to be will be,’’ 
but I look upon the vast majority of mar- 
riages as the result of accident. Associ- 
ation leads to congeniality and closer 
attachment and, finally, marriage. It not 
infrequently happens that even on the 
question of congeniality the parties are 
much mistaken and find love turned to 
hatred, the result proving that one or both 
of the contracting parties must have been 
matrimonally intoxicated. Woulda man 
of sense put a rope about an infant’s neck 
and dangle the child from the limb of a 
tree? Yet there is many a one who 
thoughtlessly does more than this,— mar- 
ries another who is the progeny of and a 
type of the tuberculousindividual,—and if, 
as often happens, both have a record of a 
similar nature, is it not worse than the 
hanging of a child —to take the chances 
of bringing into existence a human being 
who, although he may live on for years, will 
never enjoy a day of health, passing 
through prolonged suffering to untimely 
death? A woman will marry a man she 
knows to be a confirmed drunkard, and 
if she lives to see her progeny follow di- 
rectly in the footsteps of the father, can 
she say ‘‘I am not to blame?’’ [ Doctor 
Getz then urges the examination of can- 
didates for matrimony by a local board 
of health, as a preliminary to the issuance 
of a marriage license from the office of the 
county clerk.— Ed. ] 

Marshalitown. 





OUR DEAD. 
BY LELA MOORE. 

We are priding ourselves upon the 
advancement of womankind, upon the 
refinement of our people. We look back 
to things that were and give thanks that 
they are not. In one thing do we fail, 


and that is in reverence for our dead. I 
long for the day to come when the public 
funeral will be a custom of the past, when 
we will cease to place our dead on 
exhibition and permit the curious eyes of . 
strangers to gaze upon the faces of those 
most dear to us. We shudder at the 
thought of the barbarous burial customs 
of the Indians, but do they not show more 
respect and loving reverence than we, 
with all our boasted advancement and 
civilization? Ask yourself this question : 
When death comes to you and your body 
is placed in a casket, would you have 
unloving strangers gaze upon your dead 
face and comment upon it? True, they 
could not injure you ; but all the delicacy 
of one’snature revolts against the thought. 
And why should we think our friends 
differ from us in this respect? why think 
they would be more willing to submit to 
the exhibition than are we? Let us lay 
our dear ones to rest surrounded with 
flowers arranged by loving hands. Let 
the ones who love them press a last kiss 
on the marble brow and drop a tear upon 
the cold cheek ; but, by the love you bore 
them in life, let not the eyes of curious 
strangers look upon them. Let us unite 
to banish the public funeral. Each one 
can do a little; each one’s influence, 
reaching out, meets and appeals to an- 
other’s, and, thus uniting, we may at last 
accomplish our desire. 
Randalia, lowa. 





VILLAGE AND PEOPLE. 
BY MARY E. P. SMITH. 

It- was a mild December day, and as 
we drove slowly up one street and down 
another of the little town, we noted how 
here and there the sunlight, striking 
through the leafless boughs, brought out 
the red and green and brown of the freshly 
painted houses. Everything was so evi- 
dently trying to look at its best, that 
if by chance we passed a building which 
the spirit of improvement had passed by, 
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we charitably looked the other 
way. My companion chatted on, 
as we drove at the pace that best 
suited him, of the changes the 
year had brought. ‘It has not 
been a great building year for our 
town but there have been a great 
many little improvements. Now 
this,’’ with a wave of his hand to- 
ward a pretty new house painted in 
shades of brown and olive, ‘‘is one 
of the pleasantest houses in town 
and there was only an old carpen- 
ter’s shop here a few months ago. Look 
through the evergreens and you can see 
what an addition Mr. Jones has been mak- 
ing to his house. There is a large bay 
window for plants and a bath-room with 
an extra room or two.’’ Then we left the 
main road and turned down a pleasant 
side street where the sunlight filters 
through the shade of maple leaves in the 
summer time. ‘‘ This is Mrs. Brown’s. It 
was a little two-roomed, one story cottage, 
you remember, and now it is quite pre- 
tentious ; rather odd-looking, perhaps ; 
a house one must get used toas one must 
get used to some people.’’ Then we 
turned and went back, noting many a new 
barn or newly painted cottage. Into the 
main street again, past the stores, com- 
modious for a country town and bright 
with holiday goods, and up into the older 
part of the village. Even here the spirit 
of improvement was at work. Here was 
a new house where lately had been an 
old, tumble-down deserted building, and 
there a brilliant red affair of no particular 
style of architecture but having a cheerful 
effect on the whole. 

It is with towns as with people. A little 
encouragement at the critical moment, a 
little loyalty on the part of friends, a 
cheerful view of the final outcome, a little 
putting the shoulder to the wheel at the 
right time, and the thing is done. 

I shall long remember the day and the 
ride ; the cheerful air of the village streets, 
with their trim, pleasant houses, and the 
chat of the sunny-hearted man with his 
optomistic views of life. 


Grundy Center. 
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AMINE’S BEDTIME. 


‘*Mama, sing me a song!” my little one said, 
As she sat on my lap all ready for bed. 
“A song ’bout the angel with white fedder 
wings 
That comes when [ seep, and so boofully 


sings ; 


“And sing, mama dear, bout the ‘ittle bo- 
peep,— 
Sing one —two— fee more, den I'll do right 

to seep!” 

I clasp her so closely and kiss her fair hair, 

Thanking God for the joy of enfolding her 
there. 


I look in her eyes, full of innocent thought,— 

Her soul-speaking eyes, that must have been 
wrought 

Of clay more than mortal, so wondrous the 
light 

That plays in their depths, as she whispers 
* Dood-night !”’ 


I sing her the tale of the Holy Child’s grace ; 

The look of a cherub shines forth in her face, 

And, lifting her rosy-red lips to my ear, 

She says, “I'll be dood all my life, mama 
deur!” 

Then [sing her the songs she loves best to hear 

How quickly she slumbers! — the angel comes 


near! 
Good Angel, watch over her all through the 
years! 


I earnestly pray, as my eyes fill with tears. 


Sweet Baby Amine! O, how little she knows 

The comfort her innocent prattle bestows ! 

Her low-murmured words seem my soul to 
uplift,— 


Ah me! Am I worthy so precious a gift ? 


Yes, precious and priceless the joy that she 
brings ; 

Love message divine, how she brightens all 
things ! 

Baby-girl, sleeping nestled so close to my 
heart, 

You are of my holiest being a part! 


Cedar Rapids. LAVINIA R. BEVER. 














UNCLE EBEN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


( The Chadron, Nebraska, Journal Philosopher's Conclusions down to Date.) 


For THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


Cohn-cob pipe am mighty sweet an’ it 
represent a heap ob wohrk. 

Some men get deir cohn-row hoed while 
odder men stan’ roun’ an’ tell how to doit. 

De man who try to mek eberybody laik 
him mos’ always mek de bes’ people hate 
him. 

Strange dat yoh cyarnt nebber ketch a 
fish dat am half as big as de one dat got 
away. 

Good many men dat wouldn’t steal yoh 
silber got no respec’ foh yoah watermelon 
patch. 

Ef Sain’ Peter got ’count ’gainst yoh, 
honey, yoh cyarnt put him off laik yoh 
can me. 

Yoh cyarnt always tell ’bout de dep’ 
ob a man’s sorrow by de way he talk 
bout it. 

It ain’t do no good foh de man wif de 
patch in he trouser-seat to tell how indus- 
tr’us he am. 

De new shoes am mighty nice, but dey 
ain’t feel jes laik de ol’ ones. Same way 
wif yoh fren’s. 

It mek a heap of diffunce in de length 
ob a hour whedder yoh got yoh fingers 
on de banjo or de hoe. 

It am a good plan to keep yoh eye on 
de man who am all de time tellin’ what a 
good fren’ he am to yoh. 

De man who do nuffin much but hol’ 
he hat foh de shootin’ star to fall in am 
mighty apt to go hungry. 

Strange dat de same voice dat holler so 
loud at de base ball game am so mighty 
weak in de prayer meetin’. 

De blister yoh get when yoh swing de 
base ball bat ain’t half so painful as de 
one yoh get handlin’ de hoe. 

It would mek a heap ob diffunce in de 
standing ob some men in de community 
ef deir name was cahrved in deir shoe- 
soles so it mek a mahrk eberywhere dey 


go. 





Strange dat de man who am de mos’ 
valuable in de community an’ who got de 
mos’ brains am always moh respected by 
some odder community. 

It am all right to put yoh trust in de 
Lord, honey, but it don’t follow dat be- 
cause de Lord made man in he own im- 
age yoh can do de same wif him. 


MEH COHN —COB PIPE. 


In de moonlight bright ob a summer's night, 
alone wif meh pipe I sit. 

De blue clouds roll from de blackened bowl, 

An’ de peace dey bring can never be tol’, 

De secrets de curlin’ wreaths unfol’ 

Am a heap ob comfort when a man am ol’, 

An’ dah ain’t no fren’ laik meh pipe am when 
I sits and talks wif it. 


De smoke-stained bowl hab offen tol’ ob cohn- 
fiel’s stretchin’ wide, 

Whah de dahkies toil in de rich, black soil, 

Hoein’ de soft roots all de while, 

So de stalks will grow an’ de ears won't spoil, 

An’ to mek de long, green sword-leaves coil, 

Towahrd de tasseled ends dat de souf-wind 
bends so de crow heself can hide. 


De cane stem roun’ he home’ once foun’ in 
India’s jungles thick, 

Whah de panthers creep an’ de tigers leap, 

Watchin’ de deer on de hillside steep, 

Comin’ to drink wWhah de cool springs sleep, 

An’ de elephant trumpets loud an’ deep, 

An’ de hot winds sigh through de bamboo 
high, dat give meh pipe he stick. 


An’ fom de bowl, through de cane stem ol’, I 
draws de fragrant smoke 

Dat tells ob a lan’ whah de palm trees stan’, 

An’ de summer breeze de tobacco-plants fan, 

An’ de wahrm rains fall, an’ de sunbeams tan 

De big green leaves to de dahrk brown stran’, 

Dat dahkies mus’ hoe ‘til dey cyarnt no moh 
lift deir arm foh de sharp hoe-stroke. 


An’ dis am why, when de moon am high, I lub 
to sit an’ dream, 

While de blue clouds roll fom meh cohn-cob 
bowl, 

Bringin’ peace to meh poor ol’ soul — 

Peace dat no odder pipe can hol’ 

Foh de dahky man when he heahrt grow col’, 

An’ he day am done an’ he night hab come 
when de light ob he life grows dim. 














THE cessation of railroad building in the 
midland region is bysome mistakenly re- 
garded as an evidence of our diminishing 
prosperity and progress. By others it is 
with equal superficiality thought to be 
an indication that the so-called ‘‘ granger 
legislation ’’ of the past, with the possibili- 
ties of future legislation similar in ten- 
dency, has deterred the old corporations 
from extending their lines and prevented 
the formation of corporations for the build- 
ing of new roads. Without reference at this 
time to the effects of legislation hostile, or 
regarded as hostile, to the railroads, the 
fact which needs to be made clear in this 
connection is that this midland region has 
gone through the pioneer period of rail- 
road building and that now there is little 
left for the railroads but to improve their 
road-bed, rolling stock, service and con- 
nections, and almost nothing left for the 
promoter of new lines and branches. The 
completeness of the pioneer work of road- 
building in this region is well illustrated by 
the latest map issued by Iowa’s Railroad 
Commission. This map shows that there is 
nota point in the State of lowa that, meas- 
uring ‘‘as the crow flies,”’ is fourteen miles 
distantfrom a railroad. This circumstance 
will be a surprise to many of our Eastern 
readers who, forgetting that we are east 
of the geographical center of the United 
States, still think of Des Moines, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City as 
‘‘out west,’’— with all that term implies 
to those whose vision when directed west- 
ward seems to be wholly cut off by the 
Allegheny mountains. 


* * 
* 


DoctoR PARKHURST is just now a 
much be-praised, much be-presented and 
much importuned man. An agricultural 


paper wants his views on farm life as an 
escape from the naughtiness of the great 
cities ; a theme magazine wants him to 
dream aloud his dream of an ideal mu- 
nicipality ; a home journal persuades him 
to tell the women what he knows about 
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clubs ; and all the literary syndicates with 
one accord urge him to contribute some- 
thing—anything—even a string of nothings 
— to their merchantable wares. It remains 
to be seen whether these celebrity-hunting 
sirens, waving enticing checks before his 
spectacled eyes, will be able to lure our 
Ulysses from the course his friends would 
have him pursue. It might be well for 
him to imitate the hero of Odyssey and 
direct his people to bind him hand and 
foot to the Reform Ship, until Scylla and 
Charibdis be passed. 


* * 
* 


THE drawing reproduced on the first 
inside page of this number, ‘‘ Venus and 
Phaon,’”’ by Herr Roux, a German ar- 
tist of rare talent, was presented Major 
S. H. M. Byers as the artist’s conception 
of the characters portrayed in the beauti- 
ful poem ‘‘ The Dwarf of Mytilene,’’ pub- 
lished in Major Byers’ recent collection, 
‘*The Happy Isles and Other Poems.’’ 
The story, happily told in Major Byers’ 
verse, is, in brief, that the ugly Phaon 
stoutly rowed Venus over the A®gzan 
flood that she might meet her Adonis, 
and when the fair goddess offered him 
money the ferryman insisted that her 
smiles had more than requited him. 

“A woman’s smiles,” the goddess said, 
*“*May come or go at will, 
They slay as often as they bless, 
Nor pity when they kill, 


But thou shalt have a richer fate, 
A dowry better still.” 


She touched the girdle at her side,— 

Transformed, the old man stood, 
The fairest mortal ever seen 

On the “gan flood — 
A dwarf, in one sweet moment made 

The equal of a god. 

* * 
* 

Miss EmMMa Epwarps,— author of the 
prize poem, ‘‘Ambition and Art,”’ and of 
the illustrated story of Idaho life, “A 
Princess of Silverland’’ in this number 
of THE MIDLAND, —is a daughter of the 
late Governor Edwards of Missouri, who 
held the office of governor from 1844 to 
1848, and emigrated to California in 


1849, where he married a beautiful Louis- 
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ianian, the mother of the subject of this 
sketch. Miss Edwards was born in Cali- 
fornia, but has latterly resided in Boise, 
Idaho. Hers was the design accepted for 
the seal of the state of Idaho, and a num- 
ber of her paintings were exhibited in the 
Idaho building at the World’s Fair. She 
has, during the past year, been studying 
art in New York City, and is about to re- 
turn to her adopted State. 


* * 
* 


Mr. J. BELLANGEE, of Des Moines, has 
a strongly suggestive paper in the Feb- 
ruary Arena on the recent rapid progress 
of sexual purity ideals. Mr. Bellangee 
enthusiastically believes that the pathos 
of our social conditions, arising from unjust 
industrial institutions, is awakening the 
greatest religious crusade the world has 
ever seen —a renaissance of art and -po- 
etry, morals and spirituality in life. 

* * * 

IN THESE days of much fur trimming, 
it is interesting to note that way back in 
the thirteenth century, when the story 
upon which Wagner’s Niebelungenlied 
originated, the eleven young Knights who 
accompanied Siegfried to the Burgundian 
court were presented with rich fur trim- 
mings for their outer garments. These 
fur-trimmed great-coats, with vests glit- 
tering with gold, made the Netherlanders 
well-nigh irresistible to the Burgundian 
maidens. It is. interesting to note, in 
passing, that the legend of the thirteenth 
century referred to that period, as we re- 
fer to this, as ‘‘ our later day,’’ as a period 
of emergence from the barbaric past. 

* * x 

THEsE are ‘‘the days of childocracy in 
literature,’’ so Pamela McArthur Cole 
informs us in 7he Writer. Not a bad 
era to happen in on! An era that de- 
velops and enjoys the exquisitely deli- 
cious character of ‘‘ Effie’ in Howells’ 
‘Indian Summer,”’ an era that refuses 
to give up its ‘‘little Nell’’ and ‘‘ Paul 
Dombey,”’ though the wise ones deny 
their author’s art, an era that still weeps 
and laughs with ‘‘Littke Women,’’ and 
remembers how it laughed immoderately 
over ‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ an era that re- 
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joices in Eugene Field and James Whit- 
comb Riley at their best, is one worth 
cycles of coldly classical eras in literature 
in which jealousy and ambition, as the 
chief motives to action, make war on so- 
ciety, and give scarcely any place for 
child life. 
* * * 

It MAY not be too late, even now, to 
improve the rare opportunity not long 
ago offered our government —that of 
annexing Hawaii and so becoming mas- 
ter of the only approach to our Golden 


Gate. 


* * 


*“MUNICIPAL REFORM” is now the 
word all along the line —a word sounded 
none too soon. May the movement not 
dissipate itself in a mere substitution of 
a few greedy outs for a few over-reaching 
ins ! 

* * * 

FIvE long years more of that over- 

borrowed phrase fin de siecle! 





GOSSIP WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


THERE is abroad in the land a laudable 
desire to write poetry. It blossoms out 
in all unexpected places, sometimes into 
rare flowers of poesy, and many times, 
retarded by cruel circumstance, into the 
faintest and most delicate suggestion of 
life-color and soul. With many more the 
attempt to voice the unspeakable is 
scarcely more than the beginning of an 
evolutionary process in the soul. Going 
back to our figure drawn from the field, 
we may quote as applicable the suggest- 
ive lines from Lowell’s ‘Sir Launfel’s 
Vision,’’— 

“Every clod feels a stir of might. 
An instinct within it that reaches and tow- 


ers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


The almost universal longing to rise to 
the high plane of poetry is not to be 
laughed at or sneered at. It is but 
another proof of ‘‘the divinity that stirs 
within us.’’ But there is also a very 


prevalent belief in so-called inspiration 
as ‘‘the be all and end all’’ of poetry. 
There is no poetry without inspiration; 
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but there is inspiration that is not poetry. 
Many a soul has its inspirations, but the 
mind fails, or refuses, to enibody them in 
noble and enduring forms of words. 
Many a poetical mind seeks to put into 
enduring form the thoughts which come 
from the furnace heat of the soul; but, 
ignorant of the poet’s art, as most of 
us are ignorant of the sculptor’s, or the 
painter’s, or the musical composer’s, the 
attempts made are inevitably abortive. 
No one without at least great natural apt- 
itude and long and laborious training at- 
tempts to do the work of a Thorwalsden. 
Harriet Hosmer finds few who dare fol- 
low where she leads. They who attempt a 
career in art soon find that something 
more than the artist’s eye and the artist 
soul is needed to reproduce upon canvas 
the ideals of the brain or rare moods of 
nature. The would-be artist must begin 
with the very a-b-c of art, must slowly 
learn lesson after lesson in the rudiments 
of art—and fortunate are they who do 
not have much to unlearn. The soul 
that would interpret Chopin and Bee- 
thoven must be at one with fingers that 
linger over the keyboard many hours 
every day until the seat of the musician’s 
brain seems to have been transferred to 
the very tips of the fingers. And yet 
there be many who, thinking to ignore 
the art of poetry, fondly expect, with 
weak rhyme and stumbling rhythm, to 
win a poet’s laurels ! 

1. All this is prefatory to our answer toa 
question asked bya young man who only 
needs to know the forms and limitations 
of prosody in order to succeed in writing 
poetry. The question is: ‘‘What are 
some of the best books, say a half dozen, 
on the Art of Poetry?’’ The first work 
on the list, suggested by the form of 
the question, is the ‘“‘Ars Poetica,”’ of 
Horace, a translation of which can be ob- 
tained through your bookseller. The 
** Poetics”’ of Wilhelm Scherer is a recent 
work of much individuality and strength. 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ English Prosody ’”’ is a book of 
great value. Lanier’s ‘‘Science of English 
Verse”’ is a most helpful work. Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Studies of Song”’ is another 
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book worth having at one’s elbow. But 
these works are perhaps more advanced 
than our correspondent needs at the pres- 
ent time. Trenching somewhat upon the 
province of Our Book Table, we take 
pleasure in calling attention to several 
small and comparatively inexpensive 
works, published by Ginn & Co., Boston, 
chief among which are, ‘‘The Art of 
Poetry,’’ * by Cook, and ‘‘ Handbook of 
Poetics,’ t byGummere. The last named 
is especially valuable to the student of 
poetics, because of the thoroughness of the 
part relating to meter. Part I relates to 
the subject matter of poetry; Part II 
to poetic style and Part III to meter. 
This third part consists of three chapters, 
covering the whole range of poetic com- 
position so simply and so thoroughly as to 
remove many difficulties from the mind of 
the uninformed and supplying to the 
versifier a substantial basis of knowledge 
upon which to build. It also broadens 
the young poet’s view, informing him how 
far he may safely depart from rule with- 
out abusing poetic license and outraging 
that best of all critics, the public ear. 
Having mastered the ‘‘a-b-c.,’’ and the 
‘*a-b-abs.”’ of poetics, there will be time 
enough afterward to take up Ruskin and 
Swinburne and Scherer. 

2. A Nebraska correspondent asks us 
to point out, among other things, the 
commonplace and the dry, the gram- 
matical errors and errors in punctuation 
in a manuscript submitted by her and 
found not available for use in THE MIpD- 


“LAND. If we could afford to employ one 


versed in the art of ‘‘speaking and writ- 
ing the English language correctly’ for 
this especial purpose, we would gladly do 
$0. But, to all who thus confuse the 
editor’s function with that of the instruc- 
tor, we are compelled to say, that, in 
addition to the labors and cares of a 
fast increasing business, is self-imposed 
the task of reading and passing upon 
manuscripts, and, despite the hardest kind 
of work over hours, we are scarcely able 
to do justice to the numerous writers who 
send manuscripts to THE MIDLAND for its 
* Price, $1.12. + Price, $1.00. 

















editor’s consideration as to availability. It 
must be apparent, then, that our duties are 
far from light and that our refusal to enter 
into a detailed why and wherefore is not 
because of any lack of interest in ama- 
teur writers, but because of the physical 
impossibility of undertaking other tasks 
than those which we have engaged to 
perform. With this repetition, in new 
form, of what has already been said in 
substance, may we not dismiss the sub- 
ject of review and criticism by personal 
letter as one which has been amply 
covered in these pages ? 

3. An Iowa lady writes: ‘‘It would be 
a favor to me if you would publish my 
paper; it is my heart subject.’’ This 
calls up again another point which may 
hereafter be considered as having been 
settled. The only party that has a right 
to be favored in the matter of acceptance 
or rejection of manuscripts is the public. 
If one’s individual ‘‘heart subject ’’ be 
close to the heart of the public, or 
any considerable portion of the public, 
and one’s individual treatment of it be 
strong, then the manuscript may prove to 
be available ; but no contribution can be 
accepted simply as a favor to its author. 
But this same correspondent sensibly 
adds: ‘‘ However, I will not feel the least 
offended if you return it, as I know it is 
not just what your magazine should 
have.”’ 
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4. a. ‘‘ Do you consign all unsuccessful 
papers to the waste basket, or do you se- 
lect the best of them for future publica- 
tion? 6. Ifthe latteris the case, do you 
pay the authors for them, or do you con- 
sider all papers that have failed to win 
prizes your own property? c. Also, do 
you, aside from the contests, accept pa- 
pers from any but regular contributors, 
or are unsolicited contributions put aside 
unread ?”’ 

a. We return all unsuccessful papers 
that are accompanied by return postage. 
6. All papers that have failed to win 
prizes are the property of their respective 
authors and, if unaccompanied by post- 
age, are held a reasonable length of time 
subject to request for return of same ac- 
companied by postage. In a few instances 
of rare mérit, the editor has written the 
author offering the best terms he has felt 
warranted in making, he temporarily 
holding the desired manuscript subject to 
the author’s acceptance or rejection of 
the offer. c. We have no regular con- 
tributors in the usual sense of the term. 
We accept original contributions that are 
found to be extra-available, come from 
what source they may. We have very 
few, almost no, solicited contributions. 
All manuscripts sent us are read through 
unless the first few pages of a manuscript 
reveal the fact that its publication is 
wholly out of the question. 
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The Sonnet, like olives, or like Katisha, 
is an acquired taste. When a poet rises 
from his first success in fitting his senti- 
ment into the fourteen line groove he is 
seized with a desire to straightway go and 
— write abook of sonnets. Thisisanera 
of sonneteers. There are no epic poets 
and almost no dramatic poets. The lyric 
poets, including the sonneteers, have the 
ear of the public, so far as the public se- 
riously inclines to any other verse than 
the latest popular song. 

The taste for classical poetry, born of 
the schools and nurtured in the triumphs 
of the student over obdurate Greek and 
Latin verse, also grows with the years, if 
one be so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to 
have early achieved local distinction in 





translation and in versification. This is 
a harmless taste and tendency, and now 
and then we find one who so cleverly 
threshes the old straw — which has been 
threshed over and over again ever since 
the beginning of rhyme-making — that 
we cannot but admire his ingenuity and 
skill, and wish he had applied his talent 
for poetry to some real live nineteenth or, 
better yet, twentieth century theme. 
There is, as seems to our untutored mind, 
a lamentable waste of talent in this di- 
rection. Why should we not leave to the 
Greek and Roman poets their shepherds 
and shepherdesses and their tales of the 
queer actions and queerer passions of the 
gods and heroes! Why go back to myth- 
ology for subjects for poetry, when all 
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about us and pressing home upon us are 
themes instinct with the life that now is, 
the life that bears down upon us daily,— 
with some, its burden of tragedy and its 
uplifts of ecstacy, and with the many its 
low levels of care and anxiety and its 
somewhat higher planes of enjoyment ! 
But, after all that has been said, we 
turn with somewhat of interest to the old 
form of verse and to the old themes— 
when they are deftly handled by a Keats, 
a Swinburne, a Saltus—or a Nesmith. 
‘‘What a great matter a little fire kind- 
leth!”’. The little fire in this instance is a 
small volume of poems by J. E. Nesmith 
and printed by the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, entitled ‘* Philoctetes and Other 
Poems and Sonnets.’’ The title poem is 
of the old Greek school, ‘‘Chorus’’ in- 
cluded. Philoctetes is another Prome- 
theus, stubbornly resisting a hard fate, 
too soon compelled to learn ‘‘ Fate’s iron 
alphabet,”’ ‘‘in gyves, in exile, in captiv- 
ity.” Well as the picture is drawn, with 
what a sense of satisfaction do we turn 
from this worn theme to the other long 
pvem in the book, ‘‘ Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado River!’’ What an uplift the 
poet gives the soul as he brings us into 
the presence | of ‘‘the awful ruins of the 
first of days,’’ the peaks ‘‘in icy immor- 
tality,”’ glittering “in the lightnings of 
the morn,” and rising ‘‘ above a sea of 
stunted pines!’ The other poems which 
are distinctively American in theme 
breathe the same lofty spirit, in refresh- 
ing contrast with the drawing-room 
nothings done in graceful verse which 
constitute most of the magazine poetry ot 
the period, or with the thousandth time 
repeated echoes of Greek poetry which 
make up the greater part of ‘‘ Philocte- 
tes and Other Poems and Sonnets.”’ 
‘‘The Ralstons,’’* the second of F. 
Marion Crawford’s new series of novels 
with the rich set of New York City as a 


background, quickens the interest which - 


was found lagging at the close of ‘‘ Kath- 
erine Lauderdale.’’ Whether its author 
can make this series as strong artistically 
as his famous novels of modern Rome, is 
yet a question ; but that they will have 
many readers and will interest, admits of 
no question in the minds of those who 
have made the acquaintance of the Laud- 
erdales and the Ralstons. The book be- 
fore us, though prolix at times, is in 
places intensely interesting. The sudden 
appearance of the dying millionaire uncle 
on the scene of the quarrel between Jack 
Ralston and his father-in-law is dramatic 
enough for the stage. The story is com- 


*Published by Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 2vols. #2.00. 
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plete in itself, but, nevertheless, it leaves 
the reader with a fairly well-developed 
appetite for more. 

‘* The Panglima Muda, a Romance of 
Malaya,”’ is a pleasing picture of life in 
the far East, drawn by Mr. Rounsevelle 
Wildman, the talented and traveled ed- 
itor of the Overland Monthly, who for 
years was United States consul at Singa- 
pore. This vivid picture, or series of pic- 
tures, is enriched with the Oriental touch 
of the preternatural, which long and inti- 
mate association with the natives enables 
the author to give with a preraphaelite 
regard for actual conditions and yet with 
the Eastern absorption of the actual in the 
unreal and the ideal. This well printed 
and handsomely illustrated book of about 
135 pages is issued by the Overland 
Monthly Publishing Company, of San 
Francisco. 

‘“‘ The Minor Chord, a Story of a Prima 
Donna,’’* is written by a brilliant young 
journalist of Ashland, Wis., J. Mitchell 
Chapple by name. Mr. Chapple recently 
returned from a sojourn in Germany, and 
the product of his summer in Beyrouth is 
this very interesting story. There is run- 
ning through the story of an American 
girl’s trials at home and final triumphs 
abroad a strong suggestion of Nordica’s 
romantic career. Mr. Chapple develops 
decided talent in the field of fiction, with 
love and art the motives. 

“Castle Rackrent and the Absentee,’’f 
by Maria Edgeworth, is one of the Mac- 
millan series of English classics, repub- 
lished and newly and artistically illus- 
trated. The book contains an extended 
and enjoyable introduction by the gifted 
authoress, Anne Thackeray Ritchie. The 
book abounds in admirable illustrations 
from the pen of Chris Hammond. 

Burt’s ‘‘Little Nature Studies’’t is a 
delightful outdoor book, having for its 
basis the best thoughts of our foremost 
outdoor philosopher, John Burroughs. 
It is this kind of reading that healthfully 
expands the child nature. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“A Harp of the West,’’ by Isabel 


Richey. Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, 


publisher. 
“Towa Historical Lectures,’’ published 
by the State Historical Society, lowa City. 
‘Gems from the Brookside,’’ by Mrs. 
Bee Cullen- Brooks. M. E. Lowther, 
publisher, Centerville, Iowa. 
sot” Tennyson Neely, Publisher, Chicago. 
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